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Proposal to Unite Organization Is Being Formed 


Federal Agencies: For Employment Stabilization 


To Be Considered | Commerce Department Begins to Set Up Board to Super- 


House Study Is Foreseen on 
Plan to Abolish Shipping 
Board and Consolidate 
Conservation Units 


Unified Construction 
Proposal Scheduled 








Representative Williamson Says 
Other Matters Include For- 
mation of Department of 
National Defense 


The advisability of abolishing the United 
States Shipping Board and Merchant 
Fleet Corporation and of consolidating 
such Federal government conservation 
units as the Public Health Service, the 
Child Welfare Bureau and the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education is expected 
to be considered with other questions by 
the House Committee on Expenditures 
during the coming session of Congress, 
Representative Williamson (Rep.), of 
Rapid City, S. Dak., chairman of the 
Committee, stated orally March 25. 


| 
The consolidation also of all Federal 
construction work probably will be studied | 


anew by the Committee, he said. Other 
questions to be considered, Mr. William- 


vise Advance Planning 


| 
| 


| 
| ()\ RGANIZATION of the new Federal, 


| Employment Stabilization Board, pro- 
viding for advance planning of public 
construction, has begun in the Depart- 
jment of Commerce, which has _ been 
|charged by President Hoover to set up 
| the organization, the Department an- 
nounced March 25. 

| The establishment of the Board was 
|authorized under the terms of the Em- 
| ployment Stabilization Act of 1931 (S. 
5776) which was signed by the President 
jon Feb. 10. (The full text of the bill as 
| approved by President Hoover was printed 
in The United States Daily of Feb. 11.) 

| According to the terms of the act, the 
Board will have the duty of advising the 
| President from time to time regarding 
| unemployment conditions with the view of 
accelerating the execution of construc- 
tion work when conditions warrant. The 


Department’s announcement relative to} 


{the organization ef the Board follows in 
full text: 
Administrative arrangements necessary 


Military Sehuels 
_ Declared Essential 
In Times of Peace 


| 


son stated, include the formation of the! 


Department of War and the Department 
of the Navy into a single “Department of 
National Defense,” and legislation regard- 
ing government contracts. A prepared 
statement issued by Mr. Williamson fol- 
lows in full text: 
Committees Abolished 

At the opening of the 70th Congress 
in December, 1927, the 11 committees of 
expenditures for the various Government 
departments were abolished. These small 
committees consisting of seven members 
each had not functioned, except sporadi- 
cally, for many years. There was great 
need for a committee with a wide juris- 


diction which would have general charge ; 


of all investigations dealing with Gov- 


ernment expenditures and in which should | 
be centered all problems relating to the} 


reorganization of Government  depart- 
ments, and the elimination of all useless 
bureatis and activities. The general pur- 
pose to be served was that of effecting 
economies whenever this could be done 
without diminution of needed services 
and to effect such reorganization as would 
result in greater efficiency. 


New Committee Created 

To this end the House of Representa- 
tives created a new committee consisting 
of 21 members and designated it as the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. The personnel of this 
Committee was carefully selected by both 
sides of the chamber. To me were com- 
mitted the arduous duties of its first chair- 
man. On examination of the rule fix- 
ing its jurisdiction, I learned that it had 
no jurisdiction over the independent es- 
tablishments of which there were many. 
Some of these were of equal importance 
with those over which Cabinet heads pre- 
side and it was clear that these should 
come under the scrutiny of the new com- 
mittee. I therefore introduced a resolu- 
tion to extend its jurisdiction to the in- 
dependent establishments. 
tion was promptly reported by the Com- 


mittee on Rules and was passed by the) 


House. 
Conflict Over Retcrence 
At once conflict arose over the reference 
of bills that formerly had gone to the 
various other committees of the House. 
The chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 


Departments watched all bills and when- | 


ever any went to other committees that 


logically belonged to the new committee, | 
the members authorized the chairman to | 


take the proper steps to see that these 
bills and future bills of similar import 
come to the Committee on Expenditures. 
The result was that the Committee soon 
found itself dealing with a considerable 
number of important bills having to do 
with reorganization problems. 

The vast ramifications of Government 


activities, their interlocking and in some | 


cases duplication and overlapping proved 
a confusing problem to the members of 
the Committee who found themselves over- 
whelmed with detail and intricacies in- 
volving a vast amount of labor. It soon 
became apparent that if anything was to 
be accomplished, one thing at a time must 
be undertaken. .The Committee availed 








° 
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Measure to Restrict 
Immigration Planned 


Senator Harris to Seek 90 Per 
Cent Quota Reduction 


Reduction of 90 per cent in all immi- 


gration quotas for a period of two years) 


will be recommended to Congress at the 
next session, in a bill expected to be in- 
troduced by Senator Harris (Dem.), of 
Georgia, he announced March 25. 

The bill will be drawn, he said, similar 
to the Jenkins bill which passed the House 
during the last session, but which failed of 
consideration in the Senate. 

“With more than 6,000,000 unemployed, 


and probably with from 5 to 10 per cent | 


of the workers of the country living on 
part-time wages,” he declared, “it is a 
disgraceful situation that aliens are al- 
lowed to enter this country and take jobs, 
or work for less wages, which amounts to 
the same thing.” 

Senator Harris estimated that entry at 
the present time amounts to 160,000 work- 
ers annually, or more than 300,000 includ- 


ing families, when illegal entries ar« 
taken into account. 
Senator Harris was author. of a bi!l 


which passed the Senate during the sec- 
ond session of the last Congress, placing 
a quota upon all countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. This bill, however, failed tc 


reach action in the House. 

Senator Harris declared that had the 
Senate been given an opportunity to vote 
on the Jenkins bill at the last session, 
the bill would have passed, 


The resolu- | 


|Assistant Secretary of War 
Says Institutions Are 
| Needed to Develop Na- 
tional Character 





The United States would need the mili- 
tary school more than ever before in 
its history even if it were assured of 
unbroken peace, asserted the Assistant 
Secretary of War. Col. Frederick H. Payne, 
in an address March 25 before the Na- 
tional Association of Military Schools and 
Colleges at the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Secretary Payne called attention in this 
|connection to statements that the day 
of the military school had passed and 
that the necessity for it ended with the 
| world War, and added that more and 


| more parents are showing their apprecia- | 


{tion of the need of military schools by 
sending their sons to them. Secretary 
Payne's address follows in full text: 


Training for Citizenship 


Among all the groups that represent in- 
tellectual leadership in this country the 
{men who direct and staff our military 
|schools and colleges are particularly dis- 
| tinguished for their achievements in pre- 
| paring young men for leadership in a new 


|generation and making them competent | 


;to assume the responsibilities of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

Your training and profession have en- 
|dowed you with a keen appreciation of 
} the fact that democracy is the most deli- 
cate of all forms of government; that 
more than any other it is responsive to 
the tone of the national character and, 
by the same token, is more grievously 
damaged by deficiencies and defects in 
| that character. 

I like to think that it is the apprecia- 
| tion of that fact that makes you so earn- 
est and enthusiastic in your chosen life- 
| work. It is this enthusiasm and apprecia- 
tion of the need of proper training for 
our youth that made you submerge all 
selfish considerations in patriotic coopera- 
| tion, and made possible this association 
| which so greatly strengthens your hands. 


Schools Commended 


Your record of achievement is such that 
I do not feel that I can stand here and 
tell you how to improve your methods. It 
jis less presumptuous and, I believe, of 
more value, that I remind you of the im- 
portance and significance of your work 
and the esteem in which the War De- 
partment holds it. ; 

You know we are often told that the 
three agencies above all others that shape 
American character and American life are 
the home, the church and the school. I 
| would qualify that statement by adding 
another agency—the “military school.” 

The school is rightly held to be the 
chief instrument for the protection and 
perpetuation of all our most cherished 
ideals. To accomplish this great work the 
school must be not only designed and 
|equipped to impart knowledge, but also 
| to curb wilfulnes, to shape habits, to in- 
|spire ideals—in short, to develop char- 
| acter. 

For this 


work the military school is 
| peculiarly adapted. It might be said that 
it has become an indispensable agency 
in the development of national character. 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


Adjusting Education to Meet 


| Changes in 


By William 


of Public Construction 


Under Act of Last Congress 


to the setting up of the Federal Employ- 
ment Stabilization Board, creation of 
which was authorized by Congress last 
month in the enactment of the Wagner 
bill, have been gotten under way at the 
Commerce Department, to which 
duty was assigned by President Hoover. 
The endeavor to expedite functioning of 
the new organization has been facilitated 
both by the tentative creation of a 
nucleus for its work, in anticipation of 
the legislation, in the Division of Public 
Construction of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, and by the operation of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment, which is partially occupying the 
field which the Stabilization Board will 
fill permanently. 
Purpose of New Board 

It is the object of the new Board, upon 
which the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
Agriculture, Commerce and Labor are by 
law designated to serve, to bring about 
the advance planning of public improve- 
ments, under such control as may enable 


| speeding up of such expenditures during 


periods of dull business, and slowing 
down during prosperity in order that a 
reserve of employment may be built up. 

The Board is authorized to supervise 
the advance planning of Federal public 
works expenditure and in addition it is 
contemplated that State and local gov- 
ernmental organizations can be brought 
to a measure of cooperation with the 
program, and that public utility and gen- 
eral business organizations will take part 
in shaping the policy as well. 
theory of the law that the speeding up 
and slowing down of construction will be 


accomplished on the basis of the Board's | 


advice. given after study of the business 
situation. 
Staff of Experts 


A small expert staff to serve under a 
director, in assembling data for the board, 
will be constituted, the outlines for its for- 
mation having been tested since Decem- 
ber, 1929, when the Division of Public Con- 
struction, now headed by James S. Taylor, 
in the Commerce Department, began 
work on the problem. This division has 
rendered specific service along the lines 
of the stabilization board’s program, es- 
pecially since last Fall, when the Presi- 
dent's Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment was called into activity. Both or- 
ganizations have been administered with 
particular reference to the requirements 
of the Wagner bill for permanent organ- 
ization of advance planning for public im- 
provement expenditure. 


Mail Planes Supplant 
Dog Teams in Alaska 





Lowest Bids on 14 Star 
Routes Submitted by Two 
Aviation Companies 

For the first time contracts for Alaskan 


star mail routes have been awarded this 
year to two airplane companies, according 


to information from the office of the Sec- 


ond Assistant Postmaster General, 
March 25. : K 
The following additional information 


also was made public by that office: 
Formerly the Alaskan star mail routes 

had been carried in the Winter princi- 

pally by dog teams, although some had 


been carried by rail and some by men on | 


horseback. 
Distances Covered 
There are approximateiy 25 of these 
routes, and 14 have been awarded to air- 
plane companies. The Dorbandt and 


Cope Aviation Company was awarded five | 


and the Alaskan Airways was awarded 
nine. 

Distances over these routes are from 
100 to 300 miles, and those which the air- 
planes will serve are generally the longer 
ones. It will still be necessary to use dog 
teams in conjunction with the airplanes 
in order to reach intermediate points. 

The contracts become effective July 1, 
1931, but it is not expected that the air- 
planes will be used to any extent until 


about October, 1931, as boats are used for 


the most part during the Summer. 
Competitive Bidding 

These contracts, which are awarded 
every four years, were awarded by com- 
petitive bidding, and the airplane com- 
panies entered the lowest bids on the 
routes for which they were given con- 
tracts. The companies can serve the mails 
by any vehicle they choose 

Under emergency conditions only, the 
mails over these routes had been carried 
by airplane previously. This is the first 


time that an airplane company has en- | 


tered a bid for the contracts for any of 
these routes. 


cial Standards 


So 


John Cooper 


United States Commissioner of Education 


HE most impressive fact about the 

development of this country is that 
the social environment into which we 
must fit ourselves is not static. 

Man fits into a natural environment 
that changes slowly. It would seem 
that the people in the natural sciences 
could outline their courses with great 
certainty. They know that it is useless 
to try to raise bananas in this climate, 
and they do not recommend tea and 
coffee plantations. They are also able 
to control quite well plant pests. 

But in the social environment there 
is no such static situation. So our wxole 
attitude toward the social institutions 
must be that they are not static. It is 
rather difficult for some of the Social 
institutions to recognize this rapidity 
of change. The Christian church, as a 
social institution, has found it difficult 
to meet problems of growth and change. 
If this institution is to have great in- 
fluence, it, too, must recognize these 
factors, 


The family also is a social institution. 
Unfortunately we have no good records 
of its beginning, but from what we have, 
it seems to have developed in a pastoral 
stage of civilization. To Jacob it made 
no great difference whether he worked 
at home or for his uncle, Laban. In 
any case his duties would involve the 
care of animals. There was just one 
job for him to do. 

When the agricultural stage came it 
cemented the family more closely, in 
that it gave it a headquarters and 
pinned it down. If the girls of the 
family did not see fit to marry they 
stayed at home and managed the spin- 
ning. Thus came the term “spinster. 
If a girl did not care for that life she 
exchanged the one tyrant, her father, 
for a younger, her husband. 

But the lot of woman was well set- 
tled. Modern economic conditions have 
changed this. A girl can now escape 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


the | 


| Subsoil Moisture 
| Still Insufficient 





Effects of Drought Persist in 
Wells and Springs of 
Central East 


|= sole remaining physical effect of 

the greatest drought in history, that 
of 1930, is found in low wells and springs 
in the central eastern States, caused 
by unrelieved water shortage in the sub- 
soil which still is creating serious prob- 
lems of water supply, J. B. Kincer, 
chief of the Division of Agricultural 
Meteorology of the Weather Bureau, 
stated orally March 25. 

The surface soil to a depth of about 
a foot is amply supplied with moisture, 
and crops are doing well, Mr. Kincer 
said, but two weeks of hot, dry weather 
would consume this supply and leave 
| the farmer again open to extremely 
heavy damage from drought, since there 
is no reserve supply in the subsoil. 

This condition confronts farmers in 
Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland, Mr. Kincer said. 
Recent rains have been just about 
enough to maintain the surface soil 
moisture, he added. (The Bureau's re- 
view of weather and crop conditions 
for the last week is printed in full text 
on page 5.) 


It is the | 


Gov. Gardner. in Address 


It Would Hurt Business 
Interests in State 


Rateicu, N. C., March 25. 


Sales taxation as a means of State rev- 
enue is not a sound or just principle of 
taxation, and the Federal Constitution 
renders it impracticable as an important 
source of State revenue, the Governor of 
North Carolina, O. Max Gardner, declared 
in an address before a joint session of the 
house and senate, March 24. 

The Governor was speaking in opposi- 
tion to the so-called McLean bill which, 
according to the Commissioner of Rev- 
enue, A. J. Maxwell, “would impose a tax 
more than five times as heavy as imposed 
in, apy general sales tax in any Ameri- 
can State.” 

Ability to Pay Ignored 

“Sales taxes take no measure of ability 
to pay taxes,” the Governor went on to 
say. “They are based on human needs, 
and not on ability to pay. It is my pro- 
found conviction that we would do a se- 
|rious injustice to the great body of cit- 
izenship in our State, immediately and for 
the future, if we should establish this 
basis of taxation, fundamentally unsound 
in principle, and should incorporate it 
into the revenue system of the State. 

“I do not see how we could justify a 
tax reduction on the factory by imposing 
a tax on the purchases of its labor. That 
is the distinctive characteristic of sales 
taxation. It assuredly offers no average 
relief for the average property owner. 

“It relieves those whose ownership of 
property is well above the average and 
gathers from those who are below the 
average or who own no property at all. 
I am unalterably opposed to that prin- 
ciple of taxation, and to any legislative 
program that finds it necessary to sus- 
tain it. 





Delicate Balance 

“This point has no doubt been well 
argued in your discussions of this ques- 
tion, but we should not permit our ex- 
tremities to dull our understanding of it, 
;and its important relation to taxes on 
sales. There is at all times a delicate 
balance as between purchase within and 
without the State as to many articles and 
commodities. 

“Any tax that we add to sales within 
the State helps to turn the scale against 
business in North Carolina and in favor 
of business outside of North Carolina. I 
can not favor any system of taxation 
that imposes this additional burden on 


the retail merchants of North Carolina, | 


and that penalizes business within and 
encourages business without the State. 
“As to its practicability: If the sales 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Lower Speed Advised 
| For Fire Apparatus 


Collisions Declared to Cause 
| Most Casualties to Firemen 


Mapison, W1s., March 25 


More firemen are killed or injured while 
going to fires than while engaged in fire 
fighting, according to J. E. Florin, Super- 

; intendent of the Fire Prevention Division 
of the State Industrial Commission. 

Collisions with private cars and trucks 
frequently occur while the fire depart- 
ment is speeding to fires, he stated in a 
recent bulletin. He holds that this is not 
a necessary incident of the service and is 
wholly inexcusable. 

Mr. Florin emphasized the fact that 
strict compliance with the ordinances reg- 
ulating traffic while the fire apparatus 
or any other authorized emergency vehicle 
is responding to a call would prevent most 
of these collisions. 

While admitting that excesstve speed 


with the heavy fire department trucks is| 
| dangerous, Mr. Florin pointed out that | 
|the apparatus must move with reason- 


| able speed in response to an alarm, as 
the first few minutes are the most im- 
portant ones at a fire. 

Delays along the way, he said, mean 
{a much heavier loss than would have 
‘occurred otherwise afd may even result 
in a conflagration. 

To protect the lives of firemen and 
property, Mr. Florin declared that the 
fire department must have the right ol 
way in answering alarms and must havc 
a clear field in which to work. The rea- 
son for this, it is pointed out, is because 
|the fire chief may wish to change the 
location of a pumper or other piece of 
|apparatus during the progress of a bad 
fire, but is unable to make the change 
due to being blocked by the private cars 
of “meddling curiosity seekers.” 





Before Legislature, Says | 
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66"T'HE operations of the govern- 
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Grain Dealings | 


Of Farm Board 
_ Are Defended 


Chairman Stone Says That 
Prevention of Possible 
Crash in Wheat Market 
Will Vindicate Action 








ers Advised 
To Reduce Acreage 


'Produe 








Disposal of Surplus Stocks 
Held by Stabilization Cor- 
poration Said to Depend in 
Part Upon Plantings 





Chairman, Federal Farm Board 
A marketing system operating in their 
|} interest and adjustment of production to 
| the probable consumer demand are per- 
haps the most basic needs of American 
farmers. Their attainment requires or- 
ganization of producers | 
There are a number of points in regard | 
to the various central cooperative sales 
| agencies, whether national, regional or 
local in the scope of their activities, to 
; Which I would like to call attention. 
| Local cooperative associations, whose 
| members are the people on the farm, con- 
stitute the foundation of all the central 
marketing organizations, which means the 
| latter are built from the farmer up. 


| 
| By James C. Stone 
| 
| 


Policy of Board | 


In every instance, the plan of organ- 
{ization was developed by a majority of 
j the cooperatives handling the commodity 
j}and without dictation from the Farm 
Board. 

These certral associations are farmer- 
owned and controlled, great care being 
taken to see that they are set up on a 
sound financial basis and that they have 
competent management. 

Their services are open to all farmers 
on an equitable basis. 

Their function is to merchandise the 
products of their member associations in 
a manner that will return to the grower 
the full market value, based on supply 
and demand conditions, and not to with- 
hold products from the market or artifi- 
cially raise prices. 


| tion was the first national sales agency 
|the Farm Board helped the cooperatives 
|to organize. It is composed of 26 group! 
‘or regional cooperatives, operating in 
every State in which grain is grown. These 
cooperatives gather the grain from the 
local units and market it through the 
Farmers National Grain Corporation, or 
subject to its supervision and control. 

Since July 1, 1930, the Farmers National 
Grain Corporation has handled more than 
110,000,000 bushels of grain, thus becom- 
ing the largest grain marketing agency in 
the United States. In addition to this, 
the member cooperatives of the Farmers 
National Grain Corporation have handled 
many millions of bushels. 


Amount Handled 


The members of the Farmers National 
|}Grain Corporation are handling more 
wheat than ever before. 

In the development of the nation-wide 
; cooperative movement the Farm Board, 
| Since it was established on July 15, 1929, 
| has loaned $217,969,748.07 to 101 associa- 
tions, many of which are national or re- 
| gional marketing organizations with their 
|memberships composed of hundreds of 
local cooperative units. Of the money bor- 
rowed, the cooperatives already have re- 
paid $82,461,458.18. Products handled by 
these associations include alfalfa seed, 
| beans, canned goods, citrus fruits, cof- 
fee, cotton, dairy products, dried fruits, | 
figs, coarse grains and wheat, honey, live- 
stock, poultry and eggs, grapes and raisins 
grass seed, pecans, potatoes, processed 
deciduous fruits, rice, sour cherries, to- 
bacco, and wool and mohair. 

Kansas is the heart of the territory that 
has been expanding its wheat acreage and 
production in recent years and contribut- 
ing most to the national surplus over do- 
mestic requirements. 





Growers Ignored Advice 

Last Summer Secretary Hyde and Chair- 
}man Legge addressed public meetings in 
the Southwest in a serious effort to bring 
| home to wheat farmers the black outlook 
| for the wheat export market. They called 
attention to expansion of wheat produc- 
tion in Canada, Argentina and Australia 
and the special threat of Russian exports 
under the stimulus of Soviet policy to 
order to sell for export. 

They emphasized the restrictions on 
the expansion of export markets as 
a result of high tariff duties in im- 
porting coutries. They urged  reduc- 
tion of wheat acreage toward a do- 
mestic basis as the only means of avoid- 
ing the consequences of seriously depressed 
world prices reflected back to our own 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) | 


Gambling Devices Are Exelu 
By Vending Machine Industry 


TMHE exclusion of gambling devices by 

the automatic machine industry 
has placed the industry in a more 
secure position, according to an oral 
statement March 24 by J. A. G. Pen- 
nington, of the Specialties Division 
of the Department of Commerce. Coin- 
| operated gambling machines, he said, 
often were either confiscated or “hi- 
jacked.” 

Mr. Pennington, who represented the 
Department at the recent exposition of | 
the Com Machine Operators Associa- 
tion at Cleveland, stated that for the 
first time all types of gambling devices | 
were excluded from the _ exhibition. 
Furthermore, he said, the newly con- | 
solidated association of operators, called 
the Automatic Merchandisers Associa- 
tion, will confine its membership to 
manufacturers, distributors and opera- 
tors of legitimate machines. 

The exclusion of gambling devices 
marks a turning point in the industry, 


x 


|made an 


The Farmers National Grain Corpora- | 
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Liquid Sugar Duty | 
At Issue in Appeal 





Customs Suit of Importer In- 
volves Revenues of 125 
Million Dollars 


| 





I JEW York, N. Y., March 25.—Customs 

: duties amounting to $125,000,000 are 
involved in a tariff case relating to the 
proper duty on liquid sugar to be argued 
at Savannah, Ga., on March 27, accord- 
ing to the papers in the case filed with 
the United States Customs Court. 

Judge Tilson, member of the court, and 
Assistant Attorney General Lawrence, 
left New York on March 25 to take part | 
in the hearing, it was announced orally 
at the clerk's office. 

The importer, the Savannah Refining 
Corporation, is contesting the assess- 
ment on the ground that the sugar mix- 
ture involved is sugar syrup, dutiable at 
one-fourth of 1 cent per gallon under 
the 1930 Tariff Act. Government coun- 
sel will urge the imposition of the rate 
for sugar, which is considerably higher. 








—— | 


Study of Insurance | 


For Unemployment 
Urged in New York 


_—__—___ __ 


Continuation of Committee 
On Stabilization Under 
State Auspices Also Ree. 
ommended by Governor 





AtBany, N. Y., March 25. 
Proposing the creation of a commission 
to report to the 1932 Legislature a plan 
for accomplishing “some kind of scientific 
unemployment insurance,” and recom- 
mending that the present unofficial Com- 
mittee on Stabilization of Employment be 
official commission, Governor 
Roosevelt today sent a special message to 
the Legislature. 


He urged action at the present session 
on these “two important phases of the 
unemployment problem.” The message 
follows in full text: 

Committee on Stabilization 

To the Legislature: It woud be in the 
public interest if your honorable bodies 
would, before adjournment, enact legisla- 
tion affecting two important phases of 
the unemployment problem. The first re- 
lates gto the present emergency. I sin- 
cerely recommend the passage of legisla- 
tion, which is being introduced in both 
Houees, making an official commission of 
the unofficial Committee on Stabilization 
which I appointed in April, 1930. 

This Committee was created for the 
purpose of making surveys to obtain ac- 
curate data relative to unemployment; 
stabilization of employment; 
organization and supervision of public 
and private philanthropic activities; active 
stimulation of small job campaigns in 
every city and town in the State; estab- 
lishment of local free employment clear- | 
ing houses linked up with the State pub- 
lic employment service; and the en- 
couragement of local public works. 

Unemployment Lnsurance 

This Committee has been a volunteer 
unofficial one and I believe that their work 
should be continued under State auspices 
in an official manner. It has rendered a 
fine and useful service. 

The second need relates to the broad 
problem of providing in the future against 
the results of some new period of eco-| 
nomic depression. The serious unemploy- 
ment situation which: has stunned the Na- 
tion for the past year and a half has 
brought to our attention in a most vivid 
fashion the need for some sort of relief 
to protect those men and women who! 
are willing to work but who through no! 
fault of their own cannot find employ- | 
ment. This form of relief should not, of 
course, take thé shape of a dole in any 
respect. 

The dole method of relief for unemploy- 
ment is not only repugnant to all sound! 
principles of social economics, but is con- | 
trary to every principle of American citi- 
zenship and of sound government. Amer- 
ican labor seeks no charity, but only a 
chance to work for its living. 

Relief to Be Expected 

The relief which the workers of the 
State should be able to anticipate, when 
engulfed in a period of industrial depres- | 
sion, should be one of insurance, to which | 
they themselves have in a large part con- | 
tributed. Each industry itself should like- 
wise bear a part’of the premium for this 
insurance, and the State, in the interest 
of its own citizens, and to prevent a re- 
currence of the widespread hardship of 
these days, should at the least supervise 
its, operations. 

Any nation worthy of the name should 
aim in normal industrial periods to offer | 
employment to every able-bodied citizen 
willing to work. An enlightened govern- 
ment should look further ahead. It 
should help its citizens insure themselves 
during good times against the evil days of 
hard times to come. The worker, the in- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


ded 


according to Mr. Pennington. Having 
now completely emerged from the “slot 
machine” stage, the industry can devote 
more of its attentions to quality of | 
product and to extending its field of | 
usefulness... Mr. Pennington furnished 
the following additional information: 


The progress of the coin-machine in- 
dustry was well evidenced at the Cleve- 
land convention by the large variety of 
devices exhibited and the number of 
firms exhibiting, which exceeded 170. 
The increasing attention to merchandise 
machines was reflected in the number of 
candy and cigarette venders and the dis- 


play of grocery automats designed to 
carry out the “emergency shopping” 
idea. 


New types of scale automats, both dial 
and ticket printing, were well repre- 
sented. The trend in weighing machines 


cooperative | 


|regional office, Gen. Hines stated 


| ceived 


Treasury Plans 
To Borrow More 


Than Two Billion 


Securities to Be Offered to 
Retire Short-term Debt 
During Next 12 Months, 
Department States 





Two New Offerings 
Of Bills Announced 





Ninety-day Issues Totaling 100 
Million Dollars Will Be Sold 
On Discount Basis, Secre- 
tary Mellon Says 


Announcement of an offering of two 
Series Of 90-day Treasury bills, aggregat- 
ing $100,000,000, was made March 25 by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 


' Mellon, simultaneously with publication by 


the Department of figures showing that 
investors of the country will be asked to 


absorb more than $2,500.000,000 in new 
Government securities within the next 
12 months, 


Maturity Dates 

Bids on the two blocks of bills which 
are to be sold on the distount basis will 
be received until 2 p. m., Eastern Standard 
Time, March 30, by Federal Reserve Banks 
or branches. The bills will be dated April 
2 for one series of $50,000,000 and April 
3, for the remainder. The maturity date, 
therefore, falls after the next fiscal year 
opens on July 1. 


There was no explanation of the issue 

nor the purposes to which the proceeds 
will be put except that Ogden L. Mills, 
the Undersecretary, previously had an- 
nounced that $200,000,000 more than had 
been calculated would be needed prior to 
April 11 for use in payments to veterans 
on loans on their adjusted service certifi- 
cates. Inasmuch as the March collec 
tions from taxes on 1930 incomes have 
declined from the same month last year 
more than double the amount previously 
estimated, the Treasury daily statement 
has shown the need for additional current 
operating funds. 
Figures on the outstanding public debt 
that matures between this time and 
March 15, 1932, described as the floating 
or short-term debt, which were made pub- 
lic, show that $2,430,254,500 must be ree 
tired in the year without including any 
other issues that may be sold to help pay 
current expenses. 


Veterans’ Loans Expedited 


Simultaneously with the pubilcation of 
the Treasury maturities of short-term 
debt, Frank T. Hines, the Administrator 
ot Veterans’ Affairs, announced that his 
office had been able to expedite the de- 
livery of checks on veterans’ loans. It 
was explained in behalf of the Treasury 
that this fact indicated calls for money 
prior to June 30 in a greater amount than 
had been anticipated. It was added that 
the effect of speedier disposition of the 
loan applications may be to increase the 
borrowing by the Treasury between now 
and the end of the fiscal year. 

_ Behind the Treasury's problem of meet- 
ing the short-dated maturities lies the 
unexpected loss of revenue from shrink- 
ing income taxes, according to the state- 
ment of the Department. The Treasury's 
latest official estimate of receipts for 
March, which is regarded as the first in- 
stallment of taxes on 1930 incomes, was 
for less than $350,000,000. Receipts to the 
close of business March 23, one week 
after the returns were filed, totaled $313,- 


| 035,292, compared with $517,803,027, in @ 
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Loans to Veterans 
Reach 190 Millions 





Bureau Keeps Abreast of Vol- 
ume of Applications 


Nearly $190,000,000 had been loaned to 
veterans on their adjusted compensation 
certificates at the end of last week, ace 
cording to a statement issued March 25 
at the Veterans’ Bureau. This amount 
lepresented more than 500,000 checks, 
while the number of applications for loans 
has reached 1,571,291 by the close of the 
week. The statement follows in full text: 

Brig. Gen, Frank T. Hines, Administra< 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, announced today 
that through March 21, 1931, there had 
been received 1,571,291 applications . for 
loans throughout the country under the 
recent amendment to the Adjusted Com-= 
pensation Act. Of this number, 501,203 
checks had actually been sent out, loa 
value of $189,005,172, or an average of $377 
per loan. General Hines further stated 
that for the week ended March 21 there 
had been received 199,285 applications, and 
during that week 218,329 checks had been 
mailed, to a value of $84,969,805. It was 
significant, General Hines stated, to note 
that the number of loans made during this 
past week was 40,000 more than made the 
previous week and more than double those 
made during the first week succeeding the 
enactment of the new loan legislation; and 
it is expected that as the temporary pere 
sonnel employed to assist in this work bee 
come more expert in their duties, the 


| Weekly production figures will propore 
tionately increase. 


Commenting upon the work of the lane 
through March 23 there had been re- 
45,399 applications and 16,448 
checks had been issued, to a value of 
$6,169,933; and the present rate at which 
checks are being issued each day on be- 
half of local veterans is approximately 
1,500. Corresponding to the falling off 
of applications being received for the 
country as a whole is the experience of 
the local office which shows applications 
received as fololws: 

March 18, 3,401; March 19, 1,581; Mareh 
20, 1,677; March 21, 2,009; March 23, 817. 

While the Administrator originally esti- 
mated that it might take six months to 
act upon the tremendous volume of ap- 
plications for loans ‘anticipated under the 
new provisions of the act, the progress 
made thus far indicates that the Veterans’ 
Bureau will be current in this work long 


| (Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) | before that time. 
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Program Outlined 


Of Virgin Islands 


Policy of Adjustment to New 
Economic Conditions Is 
Planned for Group Being 
Visited by President 


The Virgin Islands, which President 
Hoover visited March 25, are in need of 
political, economic and social rehabilita- 
tion to adjust their inhabitants to changed 
conditions, R. A. Kleindienst, Junior Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to Paul Pearson, 
Governor of the islands, explained orally 
at the Department of Interior. 

Mr. Hoover now is on his way home 
aboard the U. S. S. “Arizona,” and 1s 
scheduled to arrive at Hampton Roads, 
Va., on Sunday morning, March 29, it was 
stated at the White House. The President, 
according to a message made public by the 
Department of the Navy, arrived at the 
port of St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, early 
in the morning of March 25, while White 
House information disclosed that he de- 
parted from there late in the afternoon 
of the same day. 


Mr. Hoover is expected in Washington, 
D. C., on Monday, March 30, after he will 
have made the trip from Hampton Roads, 
Va., by train, it was said at the White 
‘House. 

A series of droughts, the collapse of the 
rum trade, a sugar depression, and the 
passing of St. Thomas as a shipping cen- 
ter have combined to bring about economic 
decay on the islands. A program of read- 
justment is being formulated by the De- 
partment of the Interior to restore the 
prosperity which formerly existed, Mr. 
Kleindienst said. Additional information | 
made public by him on‘the status of the 
islands follows: 


Discovered by Columbus, the islands for 
200 years were under Danish control with | 
the exception of a brief interval when 
England held them. They consist of three 
major islands: St. Thomas, St. John, and 
St. Croix, comprising the farthermost | 
point of the West Indian group, situated 
about 1,000 miles from Key West, Fla. 


Population of Islands 


The United States acquired them from 
Denmark in 1917 by purchase. They were 
obtained far a naval base since they con- 
stitute a gateway to the Panama Canal. 

At present more than 22,000 persons, 90 
per cent of whom are native blacks, in- 
habit the islands. Ae series of economic 
changes since 1921 have brought about a 
general depression. The population de- 
creased 5,000 during the last 20 years. The 
islands are 132 square miles in area, an 
expanse about twice the size of the Dis-| 
trict of Columbia. 

Ships formerly stopped at St. Thofnas 
en route to South America to use it as| 
a@ port of call to send dispatches. This 
brought contact with the outside world | 
and stimulated trade. When the United 
States took over the islands, which until 
Feb. 27 were administered under the De- 
partment of the Navy when the President 
transfered them to the Department of the | 
Interior, the Hamburg-American Steam- | 
ship Company withdrew. 

Causes of Depression 

The introduction of radio eliminated the | 
necessity of ships to stop at St. Thomas to | 
send dispatches. In consequence the is- | 
lands suffered. The loss here was ac-| 
centuated by prohibition restrictions in| 


land of St. John in which rum and | losses, direct and indirect, that they would | matter. f 
_ ee of bay rum’ were the | otherwise have suffered, and the country | examination of the results of this action, 


principal industries. 

A series of droughts between 1923 and 
1925 reduced the agricultural wealth of the | 
country and the sugar depression only cul- 
minated the decay in pragress. For sev- 
eral years the Red Cross-has been active | 
in rendering aid to the needy. Approxi- | 
mately 8 per cent of the entire population | 
has been cared for -by this agency. 

The problem before the Governor is to| 
bring about an adjustment which will re-| 
store prosperity. Already under the policy | 
of rehabilitation, the upsetting of the 
monopolistic control of the land is con- 
templated. Homesteading ‘will be fos- 
tered under a plan to be devised whereby | 
land will be purchased from the white 
landowners possessing it’ and sold to the| 
natives on a long-term purchase plan. 


Plans for Rehabilitation 


Considerable attention will be given to| 
the health of the islands. The water sup- 
ply will be overhauled and modern sys- 
tems introduced. At present most of the 
water is rain water gathered in reservoirs, 
and, due to drought, has become polluted. 

In cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture, experiment stations and labo- | 
ratories will be erected, and efforts will be | 
made to introduce new plants. Scientific 
skill will be utilized in combating para- | 
sites, particularly the boll weevil which has | 
curtailed cotton production in the past. 

Politically the Department will bring) 
about a transition in control from the sys- 
tem employed under the Department of 
the Navy. Secretary Wilbur has made it) 
plain that the well-being of the natives is 
of primary importance. The object in 
political development will have as its goal 
economic and political independence of the 
natives. 

No sudden change is contemplated. 
The naval forces will remain until the 
Governor and his staff has acquainted 
themselves with the problems. The naval | 
medical force will remain considerable 
time, it is expected, because of its im- 
portant service. 


Government of Islands 

The natives are intelligent and hospita- 
ble. They are accustomed to participa- 
tion in government. This they do through 
native councils, the majority of which are 
appointed by the Governor, while a, mi- 
nority are elected by a selceted group 
whose suffrage privileges are conditioned 
upon land ownership. 

A number of the official positions are oc- | 
cupied by natiyes and they constitute the 
police force. English is the tongue of the isl- 
ands now and is taught in schools manned 
by natives. Normal schools will be con- 
structed to train native teachers. The 
Governor is appointed by the President 
of the United States, but the islands fall 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Interior This system of justice in- 
cludes courts to which appeals may be 
made. No arbitrary methods are to be 
adopted in meeting native social customs. 

The islands have excellent tourist possi- 
bilities. A semitropical climate makes 
them ideally habitable throughout the 
year. They are comparatively free from 


pests and enjoy a situation pleasing to the | 
Separated from New York by a} 


traveler. 
voyage of four days, they afford opportu- 
nity for Winter and Spring cruises. 


Nebraska Senate Would 


Forbid Smoking in Schools, 


Linco_n, Nesr., March 25. 
The Senate has passed, 24 to 7, a bill 
(8. 82) to prohibit smoking in any form 
in any buildings owned or operated by 
the University of Nebraska or State nor- 
mal schools, or in dormitories leased or 
owned for school purposes, or in any pub- 
lic or high school building or appurte- 
nances thereto. 


The measure carries a penalty of a fine | 


from $25, to $100 for each violation. 


( 


Grain ‘Buying O f Fa 


Prevention of Possible Collapse in Wheat Market Said to, 
Vindicate Action; Producers Urged to 
Reduce Acreage 


[Continued from Page 1.) | 


farm prices. I am sorry to say the wheat, securities market. As a means of prevent- | 
growers of Kansas gave little heed to the ing such declines the Board announced | 
information and advice presented to them | that it was prepared to make loans of fixed | 
at that time. However, we are getting| values to cooperative associations to en-| 
considerable evidence that they now,are| able them to. withhold wheat from the| 
coming to realize that they must reduce | market. Until early in the new year this| 


rm Board |Federal Service | 
To Restore Trade Defended by Chairman Stone Placed 700,000 | 


Farm Laborers 


Cost of Finding Work in 
1930 Averaged 13.5 


Cents Per Capita, Accord- 


ing to Secretary Doak 


Placement of more than 700,000 men by 


| coale | 


Foreign Market 
Increases for 


Chewing Gum 


Shipments Are Greater De- 
spite Recession in Other 
Lines, Says Department 
Of Commerce 


American chewing gum continued to find 


| lers to stock up with foreign wheat even 


acreage if conditions are to be improved. 

The dark outlook materialized all .too 
quickly. World wheat prices have fallen 
to levels not previously reached, except | 
for a few months in 1894 or 1895, since) 
the international wheat market has existed 
in anything like its present sense. On 
Dec. 31, 1930, a sale of wheat ‘was made 
in Liverpool at the lowest price recorded | 
in the history of the Liverpool Corn Ex-| 
change. } 

Wheat has been selling in England | 
at levels corresponding to 40-45 cents 
in Chicago. In Argentina and Australia 
returns to wheat growers have covered | 
little more than harvesting costs, and I} 
am told that the average Australian: farmer 
cannot buy an ounce of smoking tobacco 
with a bushel of wheat. Canadian wheat 
growers also have suffered severely, though 
not as much as southern hemisphere grow- 
ers, in part because of the high average 
quality of their wheat and their stable) 
currency. 


Large Crops Blamed 

The causes of this disastrous drop in 
wheat prices are chiefly those which were 
presented to wheat growers last Summer. 
Over several years wheat production had 
outrun consumption and world carryovers 
last July were again abnormally heavy, 
though less than a year earlier after the 
record world crop of 1928. The 1930 wheat 
crop, outside of Russia, was second only 
to the world crop of 1928 and apparently 
ample for world. requirements without 
drawing upon the carryover; and, in addi- | 
tion, Russia, in consequence of excellent | 
yields on increased acreage, proved to 
have an exceptionally large crop. Tariff 
barriers in importing countries were no- 
where reduced, but were maintained or in 
several cases increased—in Germany to 
$1.62 a bushel. 

Export markets 
stricted by milling 
in a number of 


were further re- 
regulations imposed 
importing countries, 
which limited the percentages of im- 
ported wheat that could be used, and 
made it too risky for merchants and mil- 


at low prices. The world-wide depression 
restricted wheat and flour imports by va- 
rious countries, far and wide. Onto the} 
export markets thus restricted, there were | 


| pressed not only wheat supplies from the 


usual exporting countries, some of which | 
were in financial straits, but also upwards 
of 80,000,000 bushels of Russian wheat, 
much of it shipped on consignment and 
eventually sold at distress prices. 

When the Liverpool market was breaking 
below 75 cents a bushel, last November, the 


|Grain Stabilization Corporation entered 


the market to prevent further severe de- 
clines in our domestic markets and avert 
the accompanying disasters which were 
imminent. The operation was not a specu- 
lation in wheat, in the sense in which the 
term speculation is commonly used, for it 


{was not the aim to buy or sell out at a 


profit. It was possible, however, only at 
risk of loss to the revolving fund. 

The Board believed: that the extreme 
emergency justified the operations and 
that farmers have been saved substantial 


as a whole has been benefited. The costs | 
and other consequences, however, are such | 
that these stabilization purchases can i 


| be continued indefinitely. Accordingly, the 


/ers who still had their wheat on hand, 


action, which was taken in cotton as well 
as wheat, was effective, but pressure re- 


| sulting frém the world-wide business de- 


pression and consequent decreased con- 
sumption became so strong on the wheat 
market that additional measures were 
made necessary. 


Accordingly, the Board, under the 


authority given in section 9 of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, caused the 


Grain. Stabilization Corporation to en-| 


ter the market in February. As a result 
of this operation the corporation had ac- 
cumulated approximately 60,000,000 bush- 
els of 1929 wheat when the 1930 crop 
harvest began. Due to an increase in our 
wheat production and world conditions, 
last Summer, the. Board felt that stabili- 
zation purchases of the new crop were 
unwarranted. It did, however, announce 


|that the stabilization holdings of 1929 


wheat would not be marketed in competi- 
tion with farmers selling their 1930 crop. 
This permitted wheat from the Southwest 
to move freely into the export market at 
the time when our wheat exports are 
usually greatest. 


Largely from pressure caused by Rus- 


;Sian dumping, the world wheat market 


began a sudden decline last November 


which threatened to spread to our wheat! 


market with serious consequences. When 


| wheat prices dropped, about Nov. 15, to 


a level close to 10 cents in Chicago, we 
found out definitely that if the market 
dropped another cent or two per bushel 
there were at least 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat held by various parties 
upon which monies had been borrowed 
from the banks which would have been 
dumped on an unwilling market at this 
level to protect these loans. 

If this‘ had been done, it was the, 
opinion of some of the best informed 
grain men in the country that Amer- 
ican wheat prices would have gone 
considerably below 50 cents per bushel 
at Chicago, which would have meant 
financial disaster not only to the farm-| 


but would probably have meant the 
closing of hundreds of banks in the Mid- | 
Gle West. The damage this would have 
done is almost incalculable. It would 
have reached and affected practically 
every character of business in the country 
and would have meant a loss not only in 
wheat values but in all cereal values as 
well, and many hundreds of millions of | 
dollars of loss to the general business of 


|complish what is now being done by the 


| economical 


;the Farm Labor Division of the United 
States Employment Service in 1930 cost an 
| average of 13.5 cents per capita, according 
| to a statement by the Secretary of Labor, | 
| William. N. Doak, made public March 25. 

The Director. of the Division, George E. 
Tucker, of Kansas City, believes 1,000,000 
can be handled yearly if sufficient fi- 
|nances-are available. The statement fol- 
| lows in full text: 

Secretary of Labor -W. N. Doak, who is 
now actively engaged in the reorganization 
and expansion of the work of the United 
| State$ Employment Service, after confer- 
‘ences here this week with the Director, 

Mr. George E) Tucker, whose headquarters 
are at Kansas City, Mo., and the Assistant 
Director, Mr..C. W. Woodman, with head- 
| quarters at Fort Worth, Tex., of the Farm 
| Labor Division of the Department of La- 
| bor, made the following announcement: | 

From the time the first. cotton boll in| 
| the Rio Grande Valley of Texas is ready 
| for the picker in July, through Oklahoma 
|in September, Arizona and New Mexico 
}in October; until the last cotton in up- 
|lands of. the cotton. growing States is} 
| gathered in February, to secure the requi- | 
; site amount of help—neither surplus nor 
lack—is ever a problem, 


Experiences With Cotton 
Stories of other seasonal crops, espe-| 
| cially berries, larger fruits, and wheat | 
are fully as interesting, but this one as| 
| told by the two gentlemen from the Farm | 
Labor Division will deal only with cotton, | 
with migrations of pickers from section | 
to section of the cotton growing States, | 
and with the work which has been done 
;}and is now being done to bring together 
| farmers who need help in garnering their 
crops and the labor which needs employ- 
ment. 

Thére was a time when farmers and 
those seeking work were alike dependent 
upon private employment agencies to ac- 


Farm Labor Division in a systematical, | 
manner, beneficial to em- 
ployer, employe and consumer. The cost 
of the private agency was necessarily ex- 
cessive as regards per capita placements, 
for each agency operated locally, made no 
attempt to cover the need of adjoining 
sections, and while the usual fee was $3 
per person, in order to cover overhead ex- | 
pense they often demanded and obtained 
excessive fees, which, in the long run, 
were paid by the consumer. The Farm 
Labor Division has reduced the expense 





the country. 


Losses in Operation 


Cailed Justi fiable 


Arriving at our conclusions from this | 
situation, we decided to authorize the 





to a minimum and with a total of $95,000 
available in 1930, the per capita cost of | 
bringing man and job together was 131 | 
cents. | 

The Government's active interest in the | 
employment situation began with an Ex-| 
ecutive Order issued by President Wilson | 





Grain Stabilization Corporation to re- 
enter the market to prevent the domestic | 
price from going any lower in sympathy 
with the demoralized world wheat market. 
This was done and will be continued | 
through the 1930 crop marketing year. 

It is too early yet to cast up the ac- 
counts in dollars and cents in this whole 
We believe, however, that a fair 


when set against the damages that were 
imminent when the policy was inaugu- 
rated, will show that the credit side of the 
operation in actual dollars will be far in 


in 1918, which established an Employment | 
Bureau of the Department of Labor that; 
began with one man in New York City} 
and increased until it had hundreds of| 
offices and thousands of employes over | 
the country, cooperating with the States 
and spending millions of dollars to help | 
those who use labor and help those who | 
depend upon their labor to earn their} 
daily living. 
Private Agencies Fewer | 

Under the method that existed before the 
Government had a part, each town, sec- 
tion or State looked after its own unem-| 
ployment. Chambers of commerce and} 


1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
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Recession in the production of crude- petroleum in the ‘United States 
in the year 1930 as compared with the previous year is the notable 


feature in world production of cru 


de petroleum since 1904 as revealed 


by the above chart, prepared from data compiled by the United 


States Bureau of Mines. 


production showed a decline in 19 
of the previous year. Production 


Voluntary restriction of operations is con- 
sidered to be the cause of the decreased American output. 


Mexican 
30, continuing the downward trend 
in 1930 increased in Russia, Vene- 


zuela, Persia, Netherlands East Indies and Rumania, the other prin- 


cipal producing countries. 





Bureau Pro posed to 


Establish Contact 


Among Police Forces of the World 


League of Nations Is Advised That Agency Is Needed to, 


Permit Better Collaboration Among Nations 


A convention providing for collabora- 


countries and for the establishment of an 


official police information bureau was rec- | 
|/ommended to the Council of the League 


of Nations at a meeting of representatives 
of Central Police Offices, according to an 
announcement by the League of Nations 
which has been received by the Depart- 
ment of State. 


The United States was represented at) 
the conference by the head of the Secret 


Service of the Department of the Treas- 
ury, W. H. Moran. The League an- 
nouncement summarizing the work of the 


| conference follows in full text: 


The conference of representatives of the 
Central Police Offices summoned by the 
League following the entry into force of 
the convention of 1929 for the suppression 


Approval Is Given 
Memorial Honoring 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Design of Granite Obelisk 
Atop Mound in Glacier 
National Park Sanctioned 
By Fine Arts Body 


The design of a granite obelisk more | 


than 60 feet in height to be erected atop 
a mound on the continental divide south 


|Board gave notice, Monday, that such | excess of the debt side, including any 


purchases will not be made from the 1931) losses that the Grain Stabilization Cor- 
wheat crop and that stabilization hold-/| poration may sustain. 
ings will be handled so as to impose the! ‘These facts you never hear the aver- 
minimum burden upon domestic and|age business man discussing. As a rule, | 
world prices. However, what wheat grow-| he picks up the morning papers, sees | 
ers do at planting time this Spring and) jn the headlines that the Stabilization | 
next Fall will be an important factor in| Corporation has bought more wheat or 
determining the sales policy for stabiliza-! that the market has gone down below| 
tion stocks. | what he thinks the wheat already bought | 
Surplus to Mean |has cost and what the loss is. We do 
° | not think that this is a fair way to arrive 
Low Prices }at the serious aspect of the problem. | 





others would advertise for the help needed|0f Glacier National Park in memory of 
at cotton picking time, private agencies| Theodofe Roosevelt has been approved 
would endeavor to supply the demana, | by the National Commission of Fine Arts, 
the advertisements often calling for more| according to a statement issued March 
people than could possibly be used, agen-|25 by Representative Leavitt (Rep.), of 
cies gladly supplying the excess number | Great Falls, Mont. The statement follows 
because of the additional fees received.' in full text: red 
No regard was paid to the hardships which Road to Be Divided 
must be borne by those who traveled to me 
sections where the need had already been| has approved the design of the Nation's 
supplied. ; 
oe at one time had 217 private em- | leadership in forest conservation provided 
ployment agencies over the State, where|by the Act of Congress introduced by 


The National Commission of Fine Arts | 


|Memorial to Theodore Roosevelt for his | 


The plain facts are that so long as we} 


|continue to produce a large surplus wi 


wheat over our domestic requirements, our 


While such stabilization efforts are an| 
important part of the Board's work, they | 
are by no means as important as the long- | 


|surplus we must take the consequences. | 


;the crash in the stock market. 


growers, and particularly the wheat grow- | time program on which our major ac-| 
ers of this Southwest territory, mus‘ ex-! tivities have been centered. They are 
pect to get prices pretty closely in line | only temporary measures intended to deal | 
with what our surplsu wheat will bring| with emergency situations, whereas the | 
in Europe. After having consjdered a/| long-time program seeks, through organ- 
great many proposals, we see no escape | ized action of producers, to correct the} 
from this conclusion. If we produce a! basic ills of agriculture. 

| I have great faith in the Agricultural 
Therefore the Board renews its ,recom-| Marketing Act. In it Congress has laid | 
mendation to wheat growers that they | down a program that is sound and work- | 
adjust production gradually downward to| able. Success is going to. depend pretty 
a domestic market basis. {largely upon farmers yourselves. 

There is one phase of the stabilization | (The. foregoing is an authorized 
operation in wheat which I want to dis-| symmary of an address delivered 
cuss in more detail. The reason for it is} yarch 25 at Hutchinson, Kans., be- 
because I think there are but few people, | fore a joint meéting of the. Farmers 
and especially but few business men of| (Qooperative Grain Dealers Association 
the country, who have followed, through Kansas and the Farmers Coopera- 
in their line of thought, first, why these aie Commission Company.) 

Stabilization efforts, were begun and, sec-| ——__—_—. - 
ond, what they have meant to the coun- 
try as a whole. | Tennessee 

Our efforts to steady wheat prices be- 
gan in the Fall of 1929 at the time of} 
The in-| 
formation before us relative to world NASHVILLE, TENN., March 26. 
wheat stocks led to the conclusion there Governor: Henry H. Horton has signed 
was no economic justification for serious} the bill (S. 404) levying a tax of 10 cents 
price declines here in sympathy with the!a pound on oleomargarine. 


to Exact 
10-cent Oleomargarine Tax 
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| pickers. 


| budget bill. 


now there are only 16. Fort Worth had | 
16 and now has one. No effort was made | 
in any legal way to affect the business of 
the private agencies. 
forced out of existence because the Farm 
Labor Division covered the ground and 


They were simply 


| little was left for the private agencies. 


The Texas cotton crop requires 700,000 
Under the Farm Labor plan, 
these pickers are usually transported by 
truck from place to place as needed, 10 | 
persons to a truck, with an average of 
200 miles between points of travel. Em- | 
ployers furnish the trucks, arrangements 
for which are made by the Farm Labor 
| Division, the latter not handling any 
|}money whatever in connection with the 
transaction. 
That the employment of farm labor, | 
}and perhaps all employment or unemploy- | 
ment, is an interstate matter is shown | 
when crops in one State fail, or fall 80 | 
far below the average that much of the) 
labor in that State is idle, yet urgently | 
needed in another State. The Texas cot- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


West Virginia Legislature 
Is Continued in Session 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., March 25. 

The third extension of the session of 
the West Virginia Legislature has been 
|made by proclamation of Governor Wil- | 
| liam G. Conley. The legislators continue | 
to be deadlocked over passage of the 


The regular session ended March 14| 
and was extended by Governor Conley | 
first to March 19 and then to March 25. | 
| The third extension runs to March 28. | 


New Hampshire Bill to Give | 
Jury Duty to Women Fails | 


’ Concorp, N. H., March 25. | 
The House of Representatives on March 
24 killed a bill (H. 58) to permit women 
to serve as jurors. The revision of stat- 
utes committee filed a majority report 
favoring passage of the measure, while} 
;@ minority report urged rejection of the 
proposal, 


Legislature in Vermont | 


Passes Sterilization Bill | 
MONTPELIER, VT., March 25. | 


A bill (S. 64) to provide for voluntary | 
sterilization of idiots, imbeciles, feeble-| 


the Vermont House Mar. 24. 

It had previously been passed by the) 
Senate and now goes to Governor Stanley 
C. Wilson, who in his message to the Leg- 
islature said “you will do well to give this | 
| matter serious consideration.” 


New York Kills Proposal 
For Desertion Divorces 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 25. 
A bill (A. Int. 1607) to provide for di- 








| vorce after desertion for five years was | 


| defeated in the House yesterday by a vote 
of 106 to 30. 


Representative Scott Leavitt, of Great 
Falls, Mont. The design finally adopted 
is a granite obelisk of over 60 feet in 


|of counterfeiting currency has finished 


|tion between police forces of various] its work. 


As stated in article 15 of the conven- 
tion, the principal object of the confer- 
ence was to ensure, improve and develop 
direct international cooperation between 
central police offices in the prevention 
and punishment of counterfeiting cur- 
rency. For this purpose, the conference 
adopted administrative regulations to be 
applied by the central offices. 

The conference also adopted a series of 
recommendations concerning the coopera- 
tion of banks of issue in police action 
against counterfeiting currency; the com- 
position and organization of the central 
; Offices; the work of the International 


| Police Office at Vienna pending the con- | 


| Stitution of an international office for in- 
| formation on counterfeiting currency as 
| provided by the 1929 convention; the pun- 
ishment of certain acts connected with 
the offense of counterfeiting currency; 
rules concerning extradition of accused or 
convicted persons and the despatch of 
commissions to take evidence. 

Finally, the conference was instructed 
to consider whether similar international 
police cooperation would be desirable in 
the suppression of the counterfeiting of 
documents of value other than currency. 
|It expressed the opinion that an inter- 


| national agreement in this field would be! 


}extremely desirable and adopted the fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

“The conference recommends that the 
Council of the League of Nations should, 
| if it thinks fit and expedient in view of 
|the increasingly international character 
of crime in its various aspects, study the 
possibility of preparing a convention on 
international collakpration between po- 
lice forces, with the general object of en- 


suring more effective prevention and pun- | 


ishment of crime.” 


Ultraviolet Light Is Used 
In Stimulating Plant Action 


Ultra-violet light, which recently was | 


employed in the determination of fraud- 
ulent works of art, has been found to 
increase the production of reproductive 
bodies in certain lower forms of plants. 
Mrs. Alice A. Bailey, assistant pathologist 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, De- 
| partment of Agriculture, discovered that 
|@ certain* bulb-rotting organism, which 
had never been known to produce the 


height, which will rise from a mound at | “seeds” by which the proper classifica- 
the continental divide in the center of| ion of the organism might be made, 
the Roosevelt highway, south of Glacier | Would form these bodies after irradiation 


a wider market abroad last year, when ex- 
ports were more than 500,000,000 sticks, 
the Department of Commerce stated 
March 25. This country continues to be 
the largest producer and consumer of 
gum, however, it was pointed out. The full 
text of the statement follows: 


| “Chewing gum.—Introduced to Europe 
and the world at large by American sol- 
|diers during the World War—has con- 
tinued to be exported from. the United 
| States in increasing quantities despite the 
| recession in many other products, accord- 
|ing to information collected by the Food- 
| Stuffs Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
|}and Domestic Commerce. 


| 3,600,000 Pounds Exported 


| ‘More than a half billion sticks or slabs 
| were sent abroad last year, with ship- 
{ments to practically every part of the 
| globe. The actual quantities exported 
as ascertained by the customs declara- 
tions tabulated by the statistics division 
of the Department of Commerce, was 
| 3,692,404 pounds, in comparison with 3,- 
615,541 pounds in the preceding year. 
The declared value,of $1,438,442 in 1930 
was somewhat less an in 1929, because 
of the general drop in commodity prices. 
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“The per capita consumption of chewing . 


| gum in the United States is figured at 
more than seven-tenths of a pound—that 
is, for each inhabitant of this country 
|;more taan a hundred sticks are chewed 
| each year, and this country is the world’s 
| largest consumer as well as the world’s 
largest manufacturer of chewing gum. 


“In addition to the example qf ‘dough- 
boys’ during the war, another influence— 
American motion pictures—is thought to 
have had more or less to do with causing 
a demand for chewing gum in other 
| countries. Instances have been reported 
of spectators in foreign theaters, at first 
puzzled by the characteristic jaw-motions 
of gumchewers as shown in the films, 
later trying the product and liking it. 


“The foreign demand has resulted not 
only in an American export market, but 
in the establishment of small factories 
jin Canada, the United Kingdom, Japan, 
| Mexico, and other countries, and also in 
the establishment by American manu- 


of countries.” 

Further information on chewing gum 
was made available as follows at the 
| Department: 

The United States’ export business in 
chewing gum is characterized by small 
| Shipments to nearly every corner of the 
world, the product having gone to 88 dif- 
|ferent countries in 1928. 
{gum is the most popular, in the export 
| field because of its superiot keeping qual- 
ities, an important consideration in hot 
or humid climates. It has also been 
found that the added sweetness given to 
this product by the candy coating assists 
its sale in some countries where the chew- 
ing gum habit has not yet been acquired. 
Foreign consumption is believed to be 
increasing. ex 

Foreign competition is so small that 
the United States retains its dominant 
position in the chewing gum trade of the 
world. Due to the comparatively short 
time the foreign industries have been 
established and their relatively small size, 
manufacturing processes have not been 
developed to the extent to which they 
j have in this country and in general the 

product is not of the same standard of 
quality. 

The basic gum entering into the manu- 
facture of chewing gum is chicle, obtained 
by coagulating the mil, or latex, of the 
Achras Sapota, which is a tree indigenous 
to Central America. The largest quantity 
of the gum is produced, however, in the 
| Southern states of Mexico. 

A gum much used by some manufac- 
turers as a secondary to compound with 
chicle is jelutong, which comes from Brit- 

ish Malaya and the Netherland East 
Indies. Jelutong by itself is not a satis- 
factory chewing gum base. Various other 
substitutes for chicle, principally the in- 
ferior guttas, have been tried, but, while 
they compound satisfactorily with the true 


Candy-coated 


| National Forests. 
|sion of Fine Arts recommends that the 


National Park and at the boundary line 
between the Lewis and Clark arid Flathead 
The National Commis- 


highway be divided to sweep around the 
monument on either side, and the mound 
will be curved and improved to provide 
the proper setting. 

Bids to Be Asked 


with ultra-violet light. Since the ultra- 
| Violet light has some extremely danger- 
ous components—such as those that cause 
sunburn—Mrs. Bailey found it necessary 
to filter out the deleterious rays by using 
| certain types of glass filters.—Issued by 


the Department of Agriculture. 
\——————_.._. 
| 


Bids for construction will be called for | 


by the Forest Service, following the -~isit 
of Assistant Chief Engineer George H. 
Lautz, of Washington, D. C., to the re- 


gional office of the Forest Service at | 


Missoula, Mont., about April 3. The ap- 
propriation under the Leavitt Act is $25,- 


000 to take care of all of the features | 


of the project. 

The cornerstone of this memorial was 
laid by Corrine Roosevelt Alsop last Sum- 
mer as the representative of the family 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Congressman 
Leavitt has announced that upon the re- 
turn of President Hoover from his present 


trip to the Caribbean he will invite the! 


President to participate in the final dedi- 
cation of the monument during his con- 
templated visit to the West. President 


Hoover had agreed to take part in the} 


laying of the cornerstone last year, but 
was prevented from going west. 


Marriage License Measure 
Vetoed in Washington State 


OtympiA, WasH., March 25. 

Governor Roland H. Hartley has vetoed 
a bill (H. 58) to require three days to 
elapse from the time of making applica- 
tion for a marriage license before it could 
be issued. 

“This bill,” the Governor said, “impugns 
the honor and integrity of county auditors, 
ministers of the gospel and all others au- 
thorized by law to perform the’ marriage 
ceremony.” 

He characterized the measure as “an- 
other attempt at uplift by legislative en- 
actment.” 


Plan to Reapportion State 
Defeated in Illinois House 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 25. 
The House March 24 defeated by a vote 


minded or insane persons was passed by| of 90 to 57 the Schnackenberg resolution | 


(H. J. R. 11) providing for the appoint- 


ment of a legislative committee to reap- | 


portion the State into Senatorial districts 
and report to the present General As- 
sembly. 

There has been no reapportionment in 
Illinois for 30 years, although the Consti- 
tution requires one to be made after each 
decennial census, according to Governor 
Louis L. Emmerson’s message to the Legis- 
lature at the beginning of the session. He 
recommended that a plan be worked out 
|for a balance of power between Cook 
County (Chicago) and the rest of the 
State so that neither could override the 
other, ‘ 
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chicle, they, like jelutong, do not yield 
a desirable product for use alone. Waxes, 
resins, and balsams of many sorts also 
| have been called into use as partial substi- 
| tutes. 

} Sugar makes up about 50 to 70 per cent 
(of the weight of chewing gum. 
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*P roposal to Unite | For Polar Flying 


Federal Agencies 
To Be Considered 


House Study Is Foreseen on 
Plan to Abolish Shipping 
Board and Consolidate 
Conservation Units 








[Continued from Page 1. 
itself of former studies and suggestions 
for reorganization and took stock of the 
results of earlier attempts. All such at-| 
tempts had come to little or nothing due 
to an endeavor to put over a general pro- 
gram. Such efforts had invariably re- 
sulted in so many converging attacks from 
the numerous Departments and Bureaus 
affected that the sponsors had given ur 
in despair. 
Economies Effected 


The Committee must have some plan, 
however, so that each step would be in 
line with a general program having for 
its purpose bringing together activities 
in accordance with their major purpose. 
The chairman, therefore, undertook 
study extending over a number of month: 
and from time to time introduced bill: 
in line with the general objective of elim- 
inating useless and obsolete activities and 
consolidatig others. During the 70th Con- 
gress a number of bills were passed which 
effected substantial eliminations and 
economies with no détriment whatever to 
the service. 

At the opening of the 7ist Congress 
the Committee was ready to proceed with 
some of the major problems. Early in the 
first session the chairman introduced 
bill to transfer the Bureau for the En- 
forcement of Prohibition from the Treas- 
ury Department to the Department olf 
Justice; also a bill to consolidate all vet- 
erans’ activities, including the Bureau ot 
Pensions, the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers and the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau into a new unit to be known as the 
Vetcrans’ Administration. After extensive 
hearings these bills were finally reported. 
Both bills were bitterly attacked by their 
enemies on the floor of the House but 
were passed with substantial majorities 
in the House and Senate and were signed 
by the President. Both of these bills re- 
ccived Administration backing and have 
been characterized by President Hoover 
as among the major accomplishments of 
his first two years in Office. 

Minor Bills Passed 


In addition to these major. bills tht 
Committee has also conducted a numbe: 
of investigations and has reported and 
secured the passage of a number of bill 
dealing with minor matters of reorgani- 
gation but of considerable importance to 
the general plan. 

A‘ the opening of the short session ths 
chairman introduced a bill to consolidate 
the War and Navy Departments into 
Department of Defense with an Under- 
secretary for War, and Undersecretary for 
the Navy and an Undersecretary for Avi- 
etion. The effect of the plan would be to 
give aviation equal dignity with the Army 
and Navy. Due t6 the pressure of othe: 
work it was not possible to give adequate 
consideration to this important measure. 
It is the chairman’s plan to reintroduce 
the bill at the opening of the 72d Con- 
gress with a view to having the Commit- 
tee make an exhaustive study of the pro- 
posal. The bill is opposed by both the 
Navy and War Departments, so that it is 
apparent that it has rough going ahead 

A study is also being made of the ad- 
@aadility of abolishing the United States 
Shipping Board and Fieet Corporation and 
transferring their activities to the De- 
partment of Commerce with such of thei: 
personnel as may be necessary to keep the 
Gwindling fleet going until it can be 
wound up to the best advantage by the 
Gevernment. 

A further study is also being made with 
the view to consolidating all conservation 
activities in which the Government is en- 
gaged, among which may be mentioned 
the Public Health Service, Child Welfare 
Bureau, Women’s Bureau, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, and like ac- 
tivities. 

During the 70th Congress the Commit- 
tee conducted extensive hearings on the 
proposal to consolidate all construction 
activities of the Government by bringing 
together under one head all engineering 
and architectural units of the Govern- 
ment. The studies then made indicated 
that such consolidation would result in 
very substantial economies and many 
members of the Committee believed that 
such amalgamation would have the effect 
of giving to the Government designs in 
engineering and architecture that would 
be distinctly national in character and 
that would have very high artistic value 

It would permit a continuity of service 
and the development of a department 
highly skilled in all that was best in struc- 
tural engineering work and beautiful in 
architecture. However, such determined 
opposition developed from the Corps of 
Engineers in the Army and from other 
sources that the bill was never reported 
It is quite probable that the Committee 
will renew its studies in connection with 
this problem. I am confident that such 
consolidation would result in very great 
economies, better designs and more serv- 
iceable Federal construction throughout 
the country 
Another study which the Committee has 
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Remedy for Cancer 
Said to Be Unknown 


Drug Specialist Warns Against 
‘Quack’ Medicines 


“There is no scientific 
dence to show that any 
tion of drugs wi!l cure cancer,” Dr. J. J 
Durrett, chief of drug control, Federa! 
Food and Drug Administration, stated 
March 25 in commenting upon a radi 
talk delivered recently ‘by Lord Moynihan 
one of the world’s leading cancer special- 
ists, and president of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Frgland. 

“Lord Moynihan’s warning, included in 
the talk, against quackery in the sale 
and promotion of alleged cancer ‘cures 
is worthy of repetition at this time in the 
United States,” he said. “The 
surgeon declared ‘The cancer curer is 
stil! a curse in every land, and the most 


and medical evi- 


drug or combina- 


pathetic credulity as to his claim is shown | 


by people who should know better. 

“When taken in the early stages,’ 
Durrett continued, “cancel may 
cured by surgical treatment. But the 
Food and Drug Administration is con- 
vinced that the sale of so-called cancer 
‘cures’ results not only in economic loss 
to the buyer, but, and far more impor- 
tant, may give the purchaser a false sense 
of security at a time when immediate ac- 
tion must be taken if the disease to 
be cured 

“In 24 years’ regulatory operation of the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act, the Admin- 
tration has instituted more than 70 court 
actions against more than 40 so-called 
cancer ‘cures.’ In the rare instances where 
such fakes enter interstate commerce to- 
day. the Government takes immediate 
legal action under the law.”"—Issued by 
Department of Agriculture. 
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The Langiey Medal for Aero- 
dromics, reproduced above, is to 
be presented to Comdr. Richard 
Evelyn Byrd in recognition of his 
achievements in airplane explo- 
ration of the Arctic and Antare- 
tic reeions. The medal is of gold, 
and was designed by the late M. 
J. C. Chaplain, a French sculptor. 
The seal of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution adorns the medal. 


Aerodromics Medal 
To Be Presented 
To Admiral Byrd 


Smithsonian Institution 
Makes Award for Results 
Of Exploration in Arctic 
And Antarctic Regions 





Admiral Richard Evelyn 
retired, will receive the Langley 
Aerodromics at ceremonies to 
10:30 a. m., March 27¢in Smith- 
Institution. Charles 
Chief Justice of the United 
as chancellor the Smithsonian 
Institution, ‘will make the presentation. 

The medal was recently awarded by the 
€mithsonian Institution to Admiral Byrd 
for his achievements in Arctic and Ant- 
arctic exporation by airplane, and, post- 
humously, to Charles Matthews Manley, 
of Washington and New York, in recogni- 
tion of his pioneer development of the 
aeroplane engine. 

Since its establishment 
medal has been ; 
times: In 1909 to Wilbur and Orville 
Wright: in 1913 to Glenn H. Curtiss and 
Gustav Eiffel. and in 1927 to Col. Charles 
A. Lingburgh 

The medal is the design of the late M 
J. C. Chan 1, Who was a member of th: 
French Institute. It of gold, three 
inches in diameter and bears the Smith- 
sonian seal. The pioneer work in aero- 
nautics of the late Samuel P. Langley, 
who was the third of Smith- 


secretary 
sonian Institution, is commemorated by 
the medal 


Rear Byrd 
U. S. N., 
Medal for 
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in mind is that of Government contracts 
It has been charged that departments not 
infrequently make specifications which 


only one company in the country can 
meet, therefore practically eliminating 
compétition in bids. A preliminary in- 


vestigation has indicated that there is sub- 


stantial reason for complaint in this re- 
spect. The Comptroller General has 
sought to eliminate it so far as jx ble 












fi 





but it is believed by many that spe 
tions of many departments are yet 
arbitrary to get the best results for 
money expended. Whether there is sub- 
stantial basis for these complaints is a 
matter that can only be determined afte! 
an exhaustive and painstaking investiga- 
tion. 

The 
activities 
States in 
made an 
to maintain a high 
throughout the entire 


ca- 
too 
the 


endous concentration of the 
formely handled by the several 
the Federal Government has 
increasingly difficult problem 
standard of efficiency 
Federal service 


tre 


it 
it 





Much as we may deplore such concentra- 
tion it seems to be inevitable. The bur- 
dens of Congress and the President have 
multiplied by leaps and bounds since the 
war and have become staggering Ht ds 
therefore of the utmost importance that 
the activities of the Government should 
be organized upon highly efficient lines 
in accordance with the best standards 
recognized in the business world. Much 
of this work, so far as legislation is con- 


cerned, falls upon the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 


Damage by Gophers 








fo Crops Studied 

Habits and FEconomic Status of the 
Pocket Gophers” is the title of a new 
technical bulletin just issued by the De- 
martmeni ol riculture The author 


Theo. H. Scheffer. is an associate biologist 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey sta- 
tioned at Puyallup, Wash., and has had 
many years’ experience making scientific 
observations of pocket gophers and other 
rodents, especially in their relation to 
agriculture 

extent to 
the interests 
more 


which pocket 
of agriculture is be- 
each year,” says 
arcely any group of 
native rodents is more widely distributed 
in the United States, and certainly none 
has shown more readiness to adapt itself 
to the changed conditions introduced into 
its habitat by the farmer. The growing 
of such crops as alfalfa and clover has 
made life easy for the pocket gopher 
since these plants furnish an abundant 
food supply in their roots and are usuall) 


gophers 
affect 


coming apperent 








maintained on the same ground for a 
period of years Reclamation of desert 
lands also has furnished new food sup- 


plies and harbor for these rodents and has 
assisted their local wanderings Such 
changes have favored the pocket gopher’s 
rapid increase in many agricultural sec- 
tions until, according to the bulletin, it 
has become one of the most destructive 
mammal pests of the country 

Copies of the new publication, Technical 
Bulletin 224-T, may be obtained at 10 
cents each from the Superintendent ol 
Documents, Government Printing Office 
Washinaton, D. C 

(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 
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Wheat Believed — 
Little Damaged | 
Through Winter 


Outlook for Crop Favorable; 
World Stocks on March 1 


Were Largest on Record, | 
Market Specialist States | 


There has been little Winter killing of 
wheat in the United States, the crop al- 
ready is four to six inches high in Okla- 
homa and Kansas, and prospects for the 
crop are favorable, G. A. Collier, in charge 
of the hay, feed and seed market news| 
service of the Department of Agriculture, 
stated March 25 in a radio address 
through stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company. World stocks on March 
1 were the largest on record, he said. The 
portion of his address dealing with wheat 
follows in full text: 

Harvesting of the 1931 wheat crop has 
been begun, not in the United States 
however, but in India, the first country | 
in the Northern Hemisphere to begin har- 
vesting wheat each season. We have as 
yet very little information about the out- 
turn of the Indian crop but the acreage 
is slightly smaller than last year and 
trade estimates indicate that the crop 
this season will be materially below the 
record harvest of a year ago. 

North African Crop 

North African countries will be the 
next to harvest: their wheat crops with 
the harvest extending through late April 
and May and the new grain coming onto 
the market early in June. These coun- 
tries are not such important producers of | 
grain but a large proportion of the wheat 
of Algeria and Tunis is durum. which 
competes with United States durum. 

Little information is available as to the 
wheat acreage of North Africa this sea- 
son. The acreage, however, is not so im- 
portant in determining the outturn as is 
the weather during the critical period of 
crop development. It is not uncommon 
for the hot sirocco winds from the desert 
to Gamage the crop severely within a few 
days and to reduce outturns as much as 
50 per cent. So far this season the out- 
look is favorable, but conditions during 
the next few weeks may change 
terially. 
| Wheat harvesting in the United States 
and in Europe will not get well underway 
for nearly 90 days but crop conditions in 
these areas are now an important mar- 
ket factor. Prospects for Winter wheat 
in this country are generally favorable 
With little loss from Winter killing now 
indicated. In Kansas and Oklahoma 
| wheat is four to six inches high. ood 
rains in the central west recently have 
been beneficial to the crop. Plowing and 
soll preparation for Spring wheat seeding 
in the United States and Canada are far 
ahead of the average of other years as a 





result of miid weather and_ beneficial. 
rains, but subsoil moisture is still deficient 
and timely Spring and Summer rains 
will b needed for satisfactory crop 


erowth 
Outlook in Europe 

Crop conditions in Europe continue gen- 
erally favorable although slight frost dam- 
age has occurred in Germany and some 
injury from floods is reported in France. 
Prospects in Spain and Italy are excellent 
and the Winter grains in the lower Danu- 
bian countries are in good condition. Soil 
| moisture in Winter wheat areas of Russia 
is reported to be somewhat deficient but 
no serious injury has yet occurred. Field 
work and Spring seeding are progressing 
jrapidly under 
tions. Russia much the largest and 
;} most important Spring wheat country of 
Europe with Spring wheat comprising 
about two-thirds of the total Russian 
wheat crop 

While present prospects point to an- 
other good wheat harvest this season the 
world cannot be fed with prospects, but 
will need several hundred million bushels 
of real wheat before the new crop is ready 
for use. This brings us to current supplies. 

Wheat Stocks Large 

Stocks of old wheat, particularly in the 
principal exporting countries, are still rel- 
atively large and the efforts of exporters 
to dispose of their grain before the new 


is 


crop is ready for market have forced 
world prices to the lowest level for many 
years. At the first of March the world’s 
visible supply of wheat as compiled by 
trade agencies totaled over 630,000,000 
bushels, the largest aimourt ever reported 
in this position. Heavy market stocks in 


North America and large supplies in com- 
mercial channels in the Southern Hemi- 
phere account for the bulk of these large 
supplies. 

Market stocks of wheat in 
States total nearly 214,000,000 bushels and 
are about 60,000,000 bushels greater than 
a year ago largely as a result of smaller 
'foreign takings. Farm stocks at the first 
of March were about 30,000,000 bushels 
larger than last year in spite of the 
heavier feeding of wheat this season 
Market stocks of Canadian wheat are 
slightly smaller than a year ago reflect- 
ng the larger exports from that country 
juring the past six months. Supplies in 
he Southern Hemisphere are abouf twice 


the United 








} 
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as large as at this time last year as a re- 
sult of a record crop in Australia and a 
fairly large outturn in Argentina. Russia 


and the Lower Danubian countries of Eu- 
rope still have fairly large quantities of 





wheat so that taken altogether a rela- 
tively large amount of wheat still remains 
for market during the remainder of the 





crop year or for carry over at the end of 
the season 
Exvort Demand Foreseen 
From the supply standpoint the wheat 





market situation appears rather unfavor- 
able for the American farmer since for- 
eign surplus producing countries are com- 


peting sharply for the business and are 
offering freely at prices much lower than 
hose at which United States wheat is 
iow selling in domestic markets 

From the demand standpoint the situ- 
ation apypars a little brighter. Supplies 
of nalive#@vheat in deficit areas of Europe 
are no doubt running low since tariff and 
milling regulations have favored a more 
rapid utilization of local grain and dis- 


couraged imports. With about five months 
yet to go before much new wheat can be 
used European demand for foreign wheat 
is likely to increase. In fact an improved 
inquiry has already been reported from 
ome areas The relatively low prices 
favor increased consumption of wheat al- 
though tariffs are holding prices unusually 
high in some important deficit countries 
World shipments since the first of August 
have been nearly 100,000,000 bushels 
larger than during the corresponding pe- 
riod last year, but about 100,000,000 bushels 
below the large movement of two years 
ago. Weekly shipments recently from the 
principal exporting countries, including 
North America. Australia, Argentina, Rus- 
sia and a few others of good volume total- 


ing around 15,000,000 bushels. 
You are probably all familiar with the 
price changes during March. Domestic 


cash wheat prices as you know have been 
practically unchanged, through the opera- 


tion of domestic marketing agencies, 
while prices of new crop deliveries have 
declined to the lowest levels since 1895. 
Prices in other exporting countries also 


declined slightly during March. No. 1 
Canadian Manitoba was quoted at Winni- 
peg yesterday at around 55's cents and 
Argentine wheat at Buenos Aires at 45 
jcents per bushel. Prices of native wheats 


ma- | 
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generally favorable condi- | 
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and Annapolis, and other stations 
tists at the Observatory. 


return signals from various radio s 


signal and the radio announcements is measured; the record sheet shows any deviation from accuracy 
to one-thousandths part of a second. 


Vilutianad Radio 


Laws Is Charged to 
Station in Chicago 


Federal Commission Told 
That WJAZ Has Reduced 


Its Power and Exceeds 
Time Limitations 

a | 

The charge that Station WJAZ, Chi- 


cago, operated by the Zenith Radio Cor-| 
poration, is “defying” the radio regula- 
tions on the ground that it has a “prop- 
erty right” to the ether, was made at a 
hearing before the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on March 25 by Paul M. Segal, | 
former assistant general clounsel of the} 
Federal Radio Commission. | 

Appearing as counsel for Station WCKY, 
at Covington, Ky., which seeks unlimited 
time on the 1,490 kilocycle channel which 
it now uses the equivalent of four days a 


week, Mr. Segal contended that Station 
WJAZ has ignored. Commission regula- 
tions. The station, he pointed out, was 


involved in the test case which resulted 

in the so-called “break down” of the radio 

law in 1926, when the Attorney General 

held that the Department of Commerce, 

under the then existing radio law, did not 

have authority to regulate broadcasting. 
WJAZ Not Represented 

WJAZ was not represented at the hear- 
ing, although the Assistant General 
Counsel, Ben. S. Fisher, declared that it 
had been notified of the hearing and of 
the application of the Covington station 
for full time operation. Station WCHI, 
at Chicago, which also operates one-sev- 
enth time on the 1,490 kilocycle channel 
was represented by George O. Sutton, 
former broadcast engineer of the Com- 
mission, The remaining one-seventh 
time on the channel is unoccupied. 

Assistant General Counsel Fisher stated 
at the hearing, before Examiner Ralph L. 
Walker, that the Commission could not 
undertake to defend the positions of sta- 
tions not present at hearings of this na- 
ture. 

Mr. Segal charged WJAZ goes on and 
off the air as it pleases, disregarding 
regulations of the Commission, and that 
it plays phonograph records “all the 
time.” The equipment of the station, he 
said, is “obsolete and antiquated,” and he 
alleged that the station had reduced its 
operating power of 5,000 watts to about 
3,000 watts without consulting the Com- 
mission. 

He introduced in the record a copy of 
a letter from Hugh Robertson, treasurer 
of the Zenith Company, to the Commis- 
sion, under date of Jan. 9, in which the 
company stated it was using a power of 
3,276 watts instead of its licensed 5,000 
watts. “We found that the operation of 
WJAZ on an assignment of one-seventh 
time on a frequency of 1,480 kilocycles did 
not warrant any great expenditure of 
funds either for programs or for operating 
expenses,” the letter from Mr. Robertson 
states. “Therefore, en Nov. 15, 1929, the 
output of our transmitter was reduced so 
that while still giving the station a fairly 
reasonable service area, the operating ex- 
penses were lowered. ‘The station per- 
sonnel was also reduced to a minimum on 
that date.’ 

Nature of Programs 

In support of the station's application 
for full time, Mr. Segal asserted that 
Station WCHI, at Chicago, had been ab- 
sorbed by the Peoples Puipit Association, 
and is broadcasting commercial programs 
of an objectionable nature. Patent medi- 
cine advertisements, and other types of | 
programs which were refused by other 
Chicago stations are beirg broadcast, he 
argued, and do not serve the public inter- 
est 

Witnesses in support of WCKY’s appli- 
cation were placed on the stand by Mr. 
Segal, and testified as to the service of the 
Covington station, and the need for un- 
limited hours of operation in order to serv- 
ice the people of Kentucky adequately. It 
was brought out that Kentucky is over- 
quota in facilities, and that the granting 
of the application would further increase 
its status. These witnesses were cross- 
examined by Mr. Sutton on behalf of 
WCHI, and by Assistant Genera! Counsel 
Fisher. 


in Europe have held steady. Under the 
protection of tariffs German wheat at 
Hamburg is selling at around $1.97, French| 
wheat at Paris at $1.85, and Italian wheat | 
at Milan at about $1.50 per bushel. For- 
eign wheats were offered at Liverpool yes- 
terday at 73% cents for Canadian No. 2 
Manitoba, 59% cents for Argentine 
Rosafe, 60's cents for average samples 
of Russian wheat and 63's cents for 
Australian wheat. ' 
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Mechanical Announcer and Recorder of Exact Time of Day 


The Naval Observatory 
cial timekeeper of the 
the exact time of day 
D. C., is sent out over 


private. Two master 


official announcer. 
almost instantly, by the 


tations. By this means the lag in t 


Rea 


sons for Milky Color 
Of City Water Explained 


Residents in many larger cities through- 
out the drought region may have won- 
dered why drinking water from the city 
system has been milky and bubbly at 
The condition is one for which 
the drought may be blamed indirectly, 
according to C. F. Marvin, Cnief of the 
Weather Bureau. 

Wherever last Summer's 
been prolonged and_ the 
drained from the topsoil, Mr. Marvin 
explains, the rivers are now fed almost 
entirely by spring water coming from 
underground. This water is 
charged with minerals. 


drought has 


water has 


Where cities draw their water supply | 


from such rivers and treat it with chem- 
icals to make it safe for drinking, the 
chemicals frequently react with the min- 
eral and release carbon dioxide in the 
water. In reality, the pipes carry charged 


water, such as one gets at the soda foun- 
tain.—Jssued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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through radio stations and telegraph facilities, public and 
clocks-—standard 
mechanisms of delicate precision, control a transmission 
clock, shown in the photograph to the left, which is the 
The signal is picked up and repeated 


A chronograph is a device also performing an important role in the 
national time service; the instrument shown above embodies improvements recently developed by scien- 
The chronograph is designed to make four records, one of the time fixed by the 
master clocks, another of the signal sent out by the transmission clock, and records, two at a time. of the 
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Naval Scientists 
| Plan Expedition _ 
To Study Eclipse . 


‘Observations of Phenome- 
non to Be Visible in New 
England Depend on Ap- 


propriation by Congress 











Plans for observations of the total 
| eclipse of the sun that will be visible in 
| certain portions of New England on Aug. - 
|31, 1932, are being made by the Naval 
Observatory, its superintendent, Capt. J. 
|F. Hellweg, U. S. N., stated orally on 
| March 25. The plans, however. depend 
| on what appropriation Congress may make 
for the expenses of the expedition and 
observations. 


| 

| In the Summer of 1932, immediately be- 
| fore or after the eclipse, there will be an 
| international conference at Boston, Mass., 
;at which astronomers from all parts ef 
the world will gather, Captain Hellwez 
said, and the conference, both as to date 
j}and location, will enable these astrono- 
|mers from other countries to be close to 


| the path of the eclipse 


| 

| The eclipse, he said, will come through 

| Canada on a course that will be south 
by southeast. It will pass across the 

|Northeast corner of Vermont, over the 

| northern part of New Hampshire and over 

| the southerly tip of Maine. 


Chinese Found Lacking 
In Knowledge of Flour 


The Department of State has ascer- 
tained, after an investigation in China, 
that the Chinese know nothing about the 
use of wheat flour and that before they 
could be induced to eat it would have 
to be educated in doing so, Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washingion stated orally at 
| the White House on March 235. 


| Senator Jones said the Department of 
State made the investigation to deter- 
|mine if the Chinese would use wheat flour, 
the suggestion having been made that 
29,000,000 bushels of wheat now held in 
Government warehouses be sent to China 
jin an effort to relieve the wheat situa- 
tion in this country. 


in the National Capital is the offi- 
United States. Three times daily, 
for the meridian of Washington, 
the country from the Observatory 


sidereal clocks- 


Naval radio stations at Arlington 


ransmission between the original 





SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


WONDERFUL MERCHANDISE 


Our Vast Assemblage of Handsome 
Robes, Neckwear, Hosiery, Shirtings, and 
other Requisites of Luxurious Quality isa 
Revelation to those visiting our Shops. 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


NEW YORK~—512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


LONDON PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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in months’ 


AY ANY of the stories about our railroad 

that we print in this newspaper are 
founded on the letters which passengers 
write us. 

Many come from business men who say 
that our trains are usually prompt, who like 
the courteous attention they receive, the 
splendid meals we serve them on our dining 
cars. Others are from women, who consti- 
tute forty per cent of our patronage. Often 
mothers entrust us with their children on 
long trips. 

Recently an unusual letter arrived. A 
woman who had suffered from insomnia as a 
result of an illness said that the trip which 
she had rather dreaded had turned out to be 
a surprise. Actually she enjoyed the best 
night’s sleep which she had had in months! 

We dotry torun our trains smoothly. We 
commend the engineer who starts and stops 
his string of cars without the time-honored 
jolt and jerk. We urge our train crews to 
attend to their duties with a reasonable 
amount of consideration for those who have 
retired for the night. 

You see, we are trying to give you a pleas- 
ant experience on our road. It isn’t a form 
ot exaggerated courtesy. It is good business. 
The more people who like us, the more 
money we will earn and the better railroad 
we can maintain, 

Won’t you try us on your next visit East 
or West and see if we can make your trip 
more enjoyable? 





THE COLUMBIAN 


unusually fine nowextra-far. irain between 
NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


There is no fine: train in tne Wasnington Baiti- 
more Philadelphia- NewYork service, Sunroom- 
Parlor Observation car: Club-Lounge car with 
desk, stationery, magazines, and newspapers: 
handsome Parlor cars just out of the shops, with 
individual writing shelves and shaded wall lights; 
economica! Individuai Seat coach; and Colonial 
Diner. All special equipment—yet nocatrafare! 
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Gasoline Price 
Cut in Canada 
And Germany 


Reduction in Crude Costs in 
America and Ending of 
Rebates by Russian Pro- 
ducers Blamed 


Gasoline prices in Canada have been 
lowered because of the “extreme cutting 
of crude oil prices in the American mid- 
continental field, while such prices in 
Germany have dropped as a result of 
Russian competition with other countries 
operating there, according to advices re- 
ceived from those countries and just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

The statements on gasoline prices in 
Canada and in Germany follow in full 
text: 

For the second time within a few weeks 
the price of gasoline has been lowered 
in Canada, extreme cutting of crude oil 
costs in the American mid-continent field 
being held responsible, according to ad- 
vices from Vice Consul Ralph Townsend, 
Montreal, made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. | 

Price Reduced 2 Cents | 

A reduction of 2 cents a gallon was 
announced March 12 for Montreal, To- 
ronto and the larger cities of western 
Canada. Elsewhere the cut was less. 

German gasoline prices have been mate- 
rially reduced as a consequence of the 
competition between Russian and other 
companies operating in Germany, accord- 
ing to German trade information con- 
tained in a report from Consul Raymond 
H. Geist, Berlin, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Undercutting Practiced 

The large oil firms have been under- 
cutting each other; British suppliers have | 
been granting an extra rebate to com-| 
mercial and industrial consumers, and } 
heretofore the Russian producers have 
followed this example. j 

Usually the rebate was extended to all} 
consumers, and the Russians have now} 
decided to discontinue this rule and to} 
reduce the regular price by the amount of | 
the rebate, thus furnishing Russian gaso- 
line at a price below that charged for 
others. Gasoline mixtures are excluded 
from the price reduction. 


| 


Amount of Wholesale 
Business in Dayton 


Annual Total Exceeds $100,- 
000.000, Census Returns Show 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the Census of Distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Dayton, 
Ohio, exceeds $100,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function, 
but business done by wholesale establish- 
ments identified as such accounts for | 
more than half of that sum. 

The volume of business done by the 
152 wholesalers proper in Dayton in 1929 
amounted to $71,678,303. Those whole- 
salers employed 1,755 men and women, | 
paid them $3,412,687 in salaries and 
wages, and carried stock at the end of | 
1929 with an approximate cost value of 
$4,903,927. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 71 establishments in the Day- 
ton wholesale field, such as manufactur- | 
ers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta-/| 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., the operations of which 
are simflar to those of wholesalers. The | 
total volume of business transacted by | 
those establishments amounted to $37,- 
176,687 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 1.230 men and women. paid , 
them $1,886,146 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stocks at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $1,260,080. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Dayton whole- 
sale field in 1929 amounted to $109,454,990. 
—Issued by the Department of Commerce. | 


Assessment Rate Lowered 
On Imported Toy Violins 


New York, March 25.—In sustaining a 
protest of George Borgfeldt & Co., the 
United States Customs Court here reduced 
the assessment rate on certain imported 
toy violins. These violins, entered at 
Philadelphia, was assessed at $1 each and 
35 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph | 
1443, Tariff Act of 1922. Judge Sullivan | 
holds they should have been taxed as 
toys, at 70 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1414 of the 1922 law. (Protest 
238937-G-7084.) | 

Overruling a protest of E. A. Stone & 
Co., the court decides that certain wool 
rags were correctly returned for duty at 
7's cents per pound under paragraph 
1105, Act of 1922. Claims for free entry | 
under paragraph 1601, or for duty at 10} 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph | 
1457, is denied. (Protest 344048-G-56305- 
28.) 


Stocks of Wheat Show 
Increase in Last Week 


Commercial stocks of wheat in store and 
afioat at United States markets March 
21 increased over March 14 and were 
nearly 60,000,000 bushels larger than last 
year, the Department of Agriculture stated 
March 24. Grain stocks March 21 and 
March 14, respectively, were given as fol- 
lows by the Department, in bushels: 

Wheat, 213,672,000 and 211,971,000; corn, 
21,440.000 and 22,737,000; oats, 20,150,000 
and 21,362,000; rye, 13,469,000 and 13,842,- 
000; barley, 10,580,000 and 11,408,000; flax, 
1,225,000 and 1,242,000. Stocks one year 
ago were: Wheat, 154,863,000; corn, 26,- 
464.000; oats, 19,892,000; rye, 14,275,000; 
barley, 9,970,000; flax, 729,000. 

There were also 15,044,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat in store in bond at 
United States markets March 21, com- 
pared with 15,681,000 March 14 and 26,- 
836,000 a year ago. 


Gaming Device Excluded 
By Coin Machine Industry 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
is towards smaller units of modernistic 
design, employing also improved mechan- 
ism providing greater weight accuracy. 

Efforts of the industry to solve the 
problem of the counterfeit coin were re- 
flected in th2 attention given at the ex- | 
position .to slug detectors. There were} 
numerous devices on view, including a 
foreign make. A _ rejector of domestic 
manufacture, handling silver coins only, 
resisted all atempts to slug it. This par- ! 
ticular device, however, is naturally limited 
to dimes, quarters and half dollars. 

The convention announced that assur- 
ance had been given that the Vending 
Machine Manufacturers Association oi 
America would join the newly consolidated 
Automatic Merchandisers Association, 
thereby creating one trade association for 
the entire industry. This will center 
exhibition activities into one yearly ex- 
position. 

The industry is considering the estab- 


| 
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HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 


ison for the same period. 


In order to simplify comparison between different 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


_—— 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS | 


Avrnorizep Statements Onty Art Presenten Herrin, Bern@ 
Pus.isHep WirHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DanY 





Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 


. {SER | OCT JNOV.|DEC 


Mile! 
Ltealacbee 


, C4 ' 
sirnbh Per orr A A, 


RELATIVE TO 19267100 


BUSINESS FAILURES (numeer ) 


Complete Data From Biennial Survey 


Of Furniture Industry Announced 


otherwise indicated. 


| 
| 


Store and Office Fixtures Manufactured in 1929 Included | 
In Report by Bureau of Census 


The Bureau of the Census announces | 


the publication of a special report, com- 
piled from returns received at the biennial 
census of manufactures taken in 1930, 
which gives summary statistics for fur- 
niture and store and office fixtures man- 
ufactured in 1929, by type and by class 
of materials, together with detailed sta- 
tistics for household furniture, by States. 
The summary figures are revisions of 
those originally published under date of 
Dec. 31, 1930. 


senting those statistics was compiled be- 
fore the returns from a number of manu- 
facturers, including several important 
ones, had been received, and it was there- 
fore necessary to 


those manufacturers. Complete returns 


are now available, and accordingly revised 


figures are published. 

The total value of furntrure and store 
and office fixtures manufactured in 1929 
amounted to $912,942,006. Of this total, 


se , r | 
household furniture contributed $659,023,- | household furniture reported, $17,344,113, 


309; furniture and fixtures for offices and 
stores, $193,358,849; furniture for public 
buildings, $41,043,744; professional, labora- 


\lishment of a testing bureau which would 
|pass on all new machines to be placed | 
| upon 


the market, and is taking other 
steps to coordinate its activities. 

Among the newest machines introduced 
by automat manufacturers are a vender 
selling frozen confections, a machine sell- 
ing individual! cigarettes, a dispenser for 
safety razor blades and other items of 
similar size, packages, and novelty game 
devices, particularly coin-operated minia- 
ture pool tables. 


In order to avoid delay | 
in publication, the preliminary report pre- | 


include estimates for | 


; Illinois, 





tory, hospital, barber, and beauty-parlor 
chairs, tables, cots, etc., $14,283,174; and 
lockers, $5,232,930. The furniture and fix- 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS } 


ALN 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


Chart Legend: 


ending March 21 where available. 
partment of Commerce.) 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 193 
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Inquiry to Be Made 


On ‘Telephone Radio’ 


Minnesota to Study Ownership 
Of Broadcast Concern 


St. Paut, MINN., MarcH 25. 


Governor Floyd B. Olson has an- 


|nounced that he will ask the Attorney 


tures made of wood were valued at $781,- | 


.195,409, those of metal at $113,360,036, and 


those of fiber, rattan, reed, and willow at 
$18,386,561. 

The total value of wood household fur- 
niture was reported as $611,680,810. Of 
contributed $325,246,345; 


ture bedroom 


furniture, $139,774,965; dining-room fur- | 


niture, $88,551,571; kitchen furniture, 
$21,123,016; porch furniture, $3,878,449; 
camp furniture, $3,335,878; hall furniture, 
$1,390,460; miscellaneous and not speci- 
fied, $28,380,126. The leading four States 
in the manufacture of wood houschold 
and camp furniture reported products 
valued as follows: New York, $87,330,036; 
$83,161,773; Indiana, $69,392,210; 
Michigan, $56,781,710. Seven other States 
each reported more than $20,000,000. 


Of the total value, $30,443,464, of meta! 


or 57 per cent, represented bedroom fur- 
niture. New York also led in the manu- 
facture of metal household furniture, 
with $9,424,936, followed closely by Illi- 
nois, with $7,319,639. No other State con- 
tributed as much as $2,000,000 to the to- 
tal for this class of furniture. 

The total value of fiber, rattan, reed, 
and willow household furniture was re- 
ported as $16.899,035. Of this total, living- 
room and library 


General, the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission and the Tax Commission to 
make a “sweeping investigation” of 
charges that the Program Service Com- 
pany, a telephone radio broadcasting con- 


cern of St. Paul, is a privately owned 
corporation within the Tri-State Tele- 


: | y legraph ; 
this total, living-room and library furni- | Phone & Telegraph Co 


The charges, which have been filed with 
the Governor and the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission, allege that the pro- 
gram company is paying gross earnings of 
more than $100,000 annually to its offi- 
cials, who are alleged to be, or to have 
been, officers of the telephone company 

The Attorney General will be asked, the 
Governor said, to determine whether one 
company can be harbored within another 
The Tax Commission, he said, will be 


|called upon to ascertain whether either 


company is or should be charged taxes on 
approximately $40,000 of equipment which, 
according to the charges filed, is installed 
on the premises of the telephone compan) 
and being used by the program company 


The Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 


|sion, Governor Olson said. will be asked 


to investigate a charge that employes ot 
the telephone company are being used 
to install. and maintain 1,500 radio speak- 
ers in service in St. Paul. 

In answer to the charges C. B. Randall, 
vice president and general counsel of the 


furnitGre contributed | Tri-State company, stated that the pro- 


$12,523,886, or 74.1 per cent. Michigan was| gram company “amply compensates” the 


the leading State in the manufacture of 
this class of furniture, with $3,523,399; 
New York next, with $2,445,105.—/ssued by 
Bureau of the Census, 


| 
| 


telephone company for all services. He 
said that the program company “provides 


St. Paul a service that is given nowhere, 4)) other types of organization... 87 


else in the United States.” 


for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
(Issued by the De- 


SY 
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CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 


distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (paicy averace) 


JUN JUL! AUG (SER! OCT INOV,) DEC. 





The Bureau will issue a 
A summary of each 


report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 


ganizations. Following is the Bureau's summary for: 
Number of stores. retail. A; 


full-time employes not including proprietors 


B; 


net sales 


(1929). C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 


part-time employes), F: 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 1930 Population, 114,946 
A Cc D 


B 
6,550 
4,295 


All stores a aie eee eae 
Single-store independents 
Chain (four or more units) 


. 1,483 $74,051,752 
50,416,743 
1,883 19,523,121 
372 4,111,888 


, 1930 Population, 20,855 
B Cc 


190.00 
68.08 
26.35 

5.56 


D 
100.00 
60.90 
22.57 


16.53 


All stores Scan Sa ate 
Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) 135 1.691.691 
All other types of organization 47 1,239,448 


Toledo, Ohio, 1930 Population. 290,718 
A B Cc 


441 
259 


$7.497.310 
4.566.171 


D 
190.00 
69.52 
21.26 
9.22 


All stores na .s 
Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) oe 
All other types of organization .... 


3.743 
. 3,071 
594 
178 


14.414 $174.046,556 
9.993 129,998.598 
3.105 37.004.149 
1.316 16,043,809 


D 
100.00 
72.03 
20.76 
7.21 


All stores i aaah hades are 
Single-store independents .... 
Chains (four or more units) 

All other types of organization 


Salisbury, 


$7.472.784 
5,382,410 
1.551.459 
538,915 


N. C., 1930 Population, 16,951 
A B Cc 

863 $8,708,596 

537 6,010,057 


251 2,038,714 
75 659.825 


3a., 1920 Population. 53,829 
d B Cc 


D 
100.00 
69.0 

4 


23 
7.58 


All stores 65 . pak ia aoe s 
Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) 

All other typés of organization .... 


Macon, 


$26.396.701 ] 
18,913,513 


All stores : ne 
Single-store independents f 
Chains (four or more units) 6,060,678 22s 
All other types of organization 1,422,510 5 
Newark, Ohio, 1930 Population, 30,596 

D 
100.00 
68.89 
21.84 
9.27 


Cc 
$17,690,517 
12,186,388 


B 
1,445 

999 

319 


127 


All stores oe ous 

Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) ... 3.865.416 
All other types of organization. 1,638,713 


Eau Claire, Wis., 1930 Population, 26,287 


190.00 
70.72 
18.89 
10.39 


Cc 
$16,213,641 
11.466,180 
3,062,716 
24 167 1,684,745 

Madison, Wis., 1930 Population, 57,899 


B 
1.384 

962 

235 


A 
366 
293 


All stores a's ' sak 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 


E 
$9,223,092 
6.911.514 
1,850,180 
461,398 


E 
$609,332 
418,826 
67,574 
122,932 


E 
$29,831,961 
15,514,816 
3.073.445 
2.243.700 


E 
$1,351,902 
961,635 
240.862 
149,405 


E 
358,120 
934,781 
312,535 
110,804 


E 
3,814,518 
2,805,999 

764.452 
244,067 


& 
$2,390.563 
1,714,346 
399.155 
277,062 


E 
2.108.056 
550.588 
393.632 
163,836 


F 
$8.943,953 
6.185.063 
2,200,498 
558,392 


F 
$678.431 
390,702 
184,228 
103,501 


r 
$22,197,629 
15,413,484 
4.422.653 
2.361.492 


F 
$745,998 
522,883 
157.429 
65,686 


F 
$964,232 
644,116 
227,487 


92,629 


F 
$3,401,561 
2,499,823 
692.850 
208,888 


F 
845 818 
243,985 
406.027 
195,806 


F 
661.035 
145,535 
300.305 
215.195 


rops Benctited 
During Week by 
General Rainfall 


Wheat Growth Is Favorable 
As Spring Planting Pro- 
gresses, According to De- 
partment of Agriculture 


Substantial rainfall in areas needing 
moisture for crops was the outstanding 
factor in the weather of the last week, 
the Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture stated March 25 in its weekly 
review of weather and crop conditions. 
Wheat generally is making fair to excel- 
lent progress, the Bureau said, livestock 
is in good condition, and the top soil gen- 
erally is well supplied with moisture. The 
review follows in full text: 

During the first few days of the week 
@ moderate depression moved from the 
lower Great Plains eastward over the cen- 
tral valleys and Middle Atlantic States, 


attended by rather general precipitation, ® 


though mostly light in amount, in all cen- 
tral areas from the Mississippi Valley east- 
ward. During the latter part of the period 
a more pronounced “low” moved eastward 
over the southern States, bringing mod- 
erate to heavy rains rather generally to 
the southern half of the country, the 
heaviest falls occurring in south Atlantic 
sections. 

Towards the close of the week a third 
“low” in the Northwest brought substantial 
rains to the north-central portions of the 
country, especially the Spring wheat re- 
gion. Temperature changes were not un- 
usual, with readings continuing well above 
normal over a large part of the country, 

Temperature Variations 


Variations from normal temperature, for 
the week as a whole, where quite similar 
to those of several weeks past—cool in the 
southeastern portion of the country and 
warm in the North and Northwest. In 
fact, over a considerable area of the North- 
west every week has had above-normal 
temperature since the first of December, 
the current making the sixteenth consecu- 
tive week with more than normal warmth. 


The past week in the north-central por- 
tion of the country was 6 degrees to as 
much as 15 degrees warmer than normal, 
but over a large area in the Southeast, 
south of the Potomac and Ohio rivers, the 
mean deficiencies were generally from 4 
degrees to as much as 8 degrees. West 
of the Rocky Mountains the period was 
generally warm. 

In the East freezing weather was re- 
ported from first-order stations as far 
south as Charlotte, N. C., Greenvile, S. 
C., and Macon, Ga., but in mid-western 
sections temperatures did not go below 
freezing south of extreme southern Ili- 
nois and the lower Missouri River. No 
zero temperatures were reported during 
the week. 

Rains Beneficial to Crops 

Precipitation was widespread and sub- 
stantial in character in much of the 
South, the north-central States, and the 
Pacific Northwest. The south Atlantic 
States from central Virginia southward 
received from one inch to nearly two 
inches of rainfall, while a considerable 
area in the central-northern part of the 
country had from 0.5 inch to more than 
one inch. In the lower Missouri Valley 
and from the central and upper Missis- 
sippi Valley and Lake region eastward the 
amounts were generaly light, mostly less 
than 6.25 inch, while in the far South- 
| west the week was rainless. 

The outstanding features of the week 
weather, as affecting agriculture, were tt 
substantial rains in the south Atlantic 
States from Virginia to Alabama, and 
also in the Northwest between the Lake 
region and Rocky Mountains. Both areas 
were needing moisture. which has been 
rather generously supplied by the recent 
rainfall. In other sections of the eastern 
United States precipitation was also help- 
|ful in maintaining top soil moisture, es- 
| pecially in the Ohio Valley and middle 
Atlantic area, but in these sections the 
soil, below a moderate surface depth, con- 


+ 


’ 


tiues extremely dry, with wells and springs @% 


|} largely unrelieved. 
| There are yet reports of serious shortage 
| of water for domestic purposes, with haul- 
}ing necessary in a good many places. 
Beneficial rains occurred in the Pacific 
Northwest, which were helpful to the 
|; wheat crop, but in south Pacific sections, 
| especially southern California, the range 
j and dry-land farms are showing the need 
of moisture. It is still dry in the eastern 
| Great Basin. 


Farm Work Advanced 


| Under the influence of moderate to ab- 
;normally high temperatures in the north- 
}ern half of the country, vegetation made 
good advance, but over a large area of 
the Southeast germination and growth 
| were retarded by low temperatures, espe- 
cially the cool nights. There was some 
| interruptions to field work in the South- 
;ern States, but, as a general rule, sea- 
| sonal farm operations made favorable ad- 
vance. Corn planting was begun during 
the week as far north as northeastern 

Oklahoma, and considerable was seeded 
jin other sections of the South, though 
germination was slow because of the cool- 
ness. Only a small amount of cotton has 
as yet been put in. 

The seeding of oats was active and has 
begun to the northern portions of the 
Ohio Valley; a considerable amount was 
sown in Iowa. Spring wheat seeding is 
in progress in South Dakota, while some 
was sown in Minnesota; a small acreage 
was generally finished in Iowa. Some 
early gardens were put in as far north as 
southern New Jersey, while potato plant- 
ing made rapid advance in the interior 
sections of the country. 

Vegetation and farm work are still well 
abreast of the season quite generally and, 
in many places, more advanced than 
usual; plowing has been largely finished 
in the interior valleys. Pastures were re- 
ported greening as far north as South 
Dakota, while in the South pasture lands 
and truck crops were generally improved 
by the recent rains. Winter wheat con- 
tinues to make _ satisfactory progress 
rather generally, with recent moisture in 
the Pacific Northwest especially helpful. 

Condition of Crops 

Small Grains.—Winter wheat is making 
fair to excellent advance in the Ohio Val- 
ley; the soil is moist through the top foot_ 
or so, but the subsoil remains dry rather 
generally. Progress and condition of the 
}crop are good to excellent in the south- 
| western part of the belt, with more vig- 
orous growth than usual noted in Kansas, 
Winter wheat is doing well in most Rocky 
Mountain areas, while in the far North- 
i west weather conditions were very favor- 
!able, with grains in fine shape. 

Beneficial precipitation in many areas 
of the East, extending from Virginia 
southward, was of material benefit to 
Winter grains, with the top soil suffi- 
ciently moist for the present. Seeding 
| Spring wheat is in progress in the south- 
jerr part of the belt, with preparation of 
the soil active generally: planting has 
been mostly finished in Iowa on a small 
acreage. Oat sowing has advanced to the 
Ee parts of the Ohio Valley States, 
; 

‘ 


and this work is about completed in the 
southeastern quarter of Kansas; oats al- 
ready up are doing well in most sections. 


Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures are shows @ 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 
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Value of Military Adjusting Education to Meet 


Schools in Time | 
Of Peace Outlined ‘Commissioner of Education Says Courses Must Be Adapted 


To Transformation of Society and to Developments 
In Economic Life of Nation 











Type of Training Provided 
Is Needed in Character 
Development, 
Secretary of War Says 
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Assistant to almost any type of occupation she de- helped people to realize that 
sires, and os is se er! for oa = a food. The heavy 
present breakdown of the family. €;to top a heavy meal are givij 
{economic forces that compelled the fam-;ice cream and fruits.. p ter A ge nan 
ily to stay together have ceased to oper- | which has been working toward oe fs Pp 
ate, and it would be useless to try to/ing American diet habits is the citrus 
bring things back to the former condition. | growers. With a small percentage of our 
In urban communities where the father | girls getting home-economics training, and 
works in one place, the mother in an-/ that mostly a matter of attaining skills 
other, and perhaps the children in yet|and boys not even getting that. we have 
others, the family does not exist as a/left this problem largely to the dairymen 
unit. The very — of eee a > the citrus growers, and the canners 5 
terprise tears the family apart and makes This change i ‘ poe 
it possible for any one of them who finds | gjso_ brings "= vatethes pattems 
it disagreeable to live at home to go else- make studies frequently of children ; e 
where. If the husband's conduct is dis-| are undernourished and Pe a _ 
pleasing to the wife, she does not have| We find that these children edtne ‘am 
to stay, and if the husband does not find/two types of homes, the very aed I : 
|it agreeable at home he may desert. In| the very rich. In the homes ‘a the ae 
discipline on your students. As a matter) the larger cities, and in the wealthier cir-/ poor there is a lack of sufficient a a 
of fact the much-maligned discipline of | cles, it is entirely possible for the husband! food for children. Among the weal 
the Army is quite as easy to take as the| to set up a second establishment. the children are allowed to ich ee 
discipline common to the military school.| nat is one of the outcomes of a life choose their food or are entrusted to 
Army discipline requires and develops @ jn which no one knows what his next | Servants. Consequently the ; 
sense of responsibility, obedience to duly qoor neighbor is doing or who he is. The Children often come from the homes of 
appointed superiors, loyalty to duty, and) ojqer social forces which regulated people's the laboring class, for food that js good 
a proper and necessary respect for the| conduct have been dissolved by the kind for rebuilding the muscles of the working 
principles of authority and established in- | of jife we live today. 
stitutions. If the military school demanded To what extent Aces education: consider 
ee eS ve these conditions? On the eastern seaboard 
nl : = _ a te colleges exclusively for women and 
. 5 5 note the curricula. These colleges are sup- 
There are those who say that the day posedly landmarks of the anaeeieeitaen 
of the military school is passed—that the of women. Sut their curricula are lareely 
a Te pw pe Mp - wee those of the colleges for men. They serve 
War which was to end all wars. chiefly to keep the sexes apart. 


Permanent Aspects ‘ na 

If we were assured that this earth of The change in the economic pontoons * 
ours had been transformed overnight from ee eae aint dan on : a a 
a competitive to a noncompetitive world— an ear iadads ok Es Seaeean ae 
were we thus assured of unbroken peace— iaeatd warciaie and. the hime must. be 
we would still need the military school i a if creak : Sain abiininenieiens 

in this country today more than ever be- | C2@ngea Swe are to a ] : 
i » thietaee f parents | 2 the home life with the economic in- 
fore in cur history. shousends of p fluences gone. A happy marriage now is 


show their appreciation of this fact by 5 ; . ; 
sending their sons to military schools in largely a question of psychology. 
ever-increasing numbers. 

They want their boys educated in all the 
primary elements of their beings. By 
this I mean the heart, body, mind and 
soul. If anyone holds that the body is 
not a primary element of the human be- 
ing he should try doing without it for a 
time. The military school educates this 
element, the body, for example, through 


: ice cream 
puddings that used 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


It has at least become a permanent part 
of our whole educational system. 

Your military school possesses certain 
advantages over the school maintained by 
public funds. Your teachers are all men, 
which means that high spirited boys, dur- 
ing adolescence and beyond, are under 
the influence and direction of the male 
mind, which, most of us will agree, is de- 
sirable. 

You possess, also, a tremendous ad- 
vantage over the nonmilitary school in 
being able to impose some degree of Army 


the growing child. 


I know that some have abandoned the 
home economics course which 
most of the time to teaching skills in 
food and clothing. put I fear that there 
is still in most s¢hools too much time 
spent in the development of Skills. I am 
not saying that this is true only jin home 
economics. Teachers in business equca- 
tion have also, I think, been Luilty of 
teaching technique to the exclusiomof al- 
most everything else. 

In our teaching we have Simply failed 
to realize that in the last decade or two 
society has undergone great change 
Teachers are not alone in this. Periods 
of unemployment come because business 
men lack the vision to see and under- 
stand economic and social changes, Large- 
scale production and increased efficiency 
in all lines of industry must eventyally 
be followed by shorter working hours 
a shorter day or shorter week, or by pro- 
longed periods of unemployment ‘unless 
foreign trade can be developed to utilize 
this surplus for other goods. 

It is to improve our vision and change 


Problems Created by 
City Environment 

But what has happened to home- 
economics courses? The standardization 
of the machine age has taken the milli- 
nery course out of our home-economics 


curriculum. Standardization is also elim- 
inating cooking, and reducing the time 


; ae ‘ ; dala 5 our ideas, and not to giv Ss | 
military drill and other physical exer spent in household tasks. Apparently this aii, tana unease ae ae pro- 
CISES. ni ill their hands in| ovement is in its infancy. Another fun- : ed. 
ae Coeee a pon iguana a Yaenoe damental change that holds serious im- 

; ae er lications results from changing a rural 
drill while they buy seasons’ tickets to Pp , 8 


population to arf urban population in a 
very short period of time. The moving of 
a rural population ot a city environment 
like Pittsburgh creates a new diet prob- 
lem. The shutting out of the sun and its 
vitamin D makes children more subject 
to rickets and lowers resistance to other 
diseases. There should be also a change 
in diet when a man changes to a seden- 
tary life from one of hard manual labor 
on a farm. 

Fifty years ago 70 per cent of tne pop- 
ulation of this country was rural, and only 
30 per cent urban. Figures for 1930 show 
an opposite trend; that is, 56 per cent 
|urban and 44 per cent rural. Therefore 
some farmers are at starvation standard, 
for it takes less than 30 per cent of our 
population to feed us. Yet it takes over 
40 per cent of Germany's population to 
feed Germany and in most other European 
countries the percentage is probably 
larger. Yet 30 per cent of Americans 
can produce food eough for themselves 
and the other 70 per cent. 


support football and other athletics at 
some college are, to say the least, incon- 
sistent. When they talk in praise of 
“athletics” they are using the old Greek 
word “athletikos” meaning ‘a combatant 
for a prize’”—one who participated in con- 
tests employed “to test endurance and 
strength with an especial regard to war.” 

These old Olympic contests, dating from 
776 B. C., were not held for the amuse- 
ment of the spectators but were highly 
organized forms of military training, em- 
ploying implements of war, for the build- 
ing of sturdy bodies and the development 
of manly virtues. 


Character Education Urged 

Military drill and the rest of the char- 
acter-building features of your curricu- 
lum need no defense by me. The present 
social conditions in the United States 
prove that it is not enough to polish the 
minds of our youth to an _ intellectual 
keenness without giving them the moral 
#1 to self-discipline, which implies char- 
acter. After all, moral sense and good 
citizenship is a state of mind and that 
state of mind can not be created merely 
by instruction in arithmetic and political 
economy. We have many examples in 
history of nations that possessed refine- 
ment and intellect and possessed nothing 
else. They are no longer with us. 

There was a time in our history when 
the school boy walked to school with a 
long-barreled flintlock under his arm. He 
had other equipment beside his firearm. 
He had a sturdy body. He had the “mili- 
tary virtures.” By the term I mean those 
virtues which should characterize the sol- 
qier—courage, honor, the capacity for 
self-sacrifice, alertness, sense of duty and 
love of country. There are others but 
these are essential. 

With this equipment that lad made the 
Nation. With the same equipment the 
boys of today and tomorrow will keep the 
Nation. You gentlemen are giving of your 
best in energy, thought and time to give 
our youth this equipment, and for it you 
have the sincere gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of the War Department and all who 
appreciate the value of your work. 

With intelligent treatment, with whole- 
hearted endeavor, with patient care you 
are moulding a section of our youth into 
loyal, competent, healthy and unselfish 
citizens—equipped for positive action in 
a competitive world. I wish you increase 
of success in every way. 


Commercial Advertising 


Viewed as Helpful 

It is not necessary here for me to name 
the reasons for this. Large scale pro- 
duction, machinery, power, and research 
in agriculture have made material changes 
in the past few years. But the moving 
of this large percentage of the popula- 
tion from the farms, where a fuel diet 
is necessary, to the more sedentary life 
of the city, has increased many ailments, 
especially constipation, for the relief of 
which patent medicine manufacturers now 
offer many remedies. Yet what has been 
done about changing our diet? Very little 
by the schools. I believe that commer- 
cial interests have done more in this di- 
rection than any other interests. 


The dairymen by their advertising have 
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Commercial Role 


Changes in Social Standards|()f Corn Starch 


Growing Rapidly 


Production Requires Fifth 
Of Cash Corn, Declares 








Foodstuffs Specialist in 
Commerce Department 
By Felix T. Pope 
Foodstuffs Division, Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce 

The corn starch industry of the United 
States is one of those that have developed 
rapidly in recent years and it now plays 
an important part in both our domestic 
and foreign trade. 

The United States has a large control 
of the corn starch industry, it being the 
only country that produces this com- 
modity in appreciable quantities, although 


}some production is being developed abroad 


by American branch factories. 
Canadian Suppiy Too Small 

Canada produced about 28,000,009 
pounds in 1929, and about 105,000,000 
pounds of other products, the total value 
of all products produced in 1929, being 
$5,504.685. This production, however, is 
not sufficient for Canada’s needs and con- 
siderable quantities are imported from the 
United States, imports from this country 
for 1930 amounting to 4,500,000 pounds. 

Production in the United States has 
increased from 311,100,000 pounds in 1904 
to 1,046,168.459 pounds in 1929, the larg- 
est vear in the history of the industry 
for which figures are available. Figures 
for 1930 are not yet available. Of the 
amount produced in 1929, 235,042,000 were 
exported. Exports for 1930 declined to 
153.702,000 pounds. 

The decline in exports is largely attrib- 
uted by the trade to the fact that on ac- 
count of tariff restrictions in certain for- 
eign countries some of the larger Ameri- 
can manufacturers have found it to their 
advantage to establish branch factories in 
foreign countries and are now supplying 





a considerable portion of their foreign 
trade from these branches 
American manufacturers now have 


branch factories in Brazil, Argentina, 
Belgium. Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
France, Holland and possibly other coun- 
tries 

“The starch industry of the United 
States ground 86,620,041 bushels of corn 
in 1929 This is approximately 20 per 


cent of all of the so-called cash corn, that 
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..« Record of Bills in... 
STATE LEGISLATURES 


Changes 


Banking: State Finance 

Mass. S. 233. To enlarge the investment 
field for savings banks and trust companies. 
Withdrawn. 

Utah. H. 102. Requiring that banks pro- 
vide a surplus or expense fund of not less 
than 25 per cent of capital stock to become 
a part of 50 per cent surplus required under 
present laws. Passed by House and Senate. 

Utah. S. 104. Making issuance of a fraud- 
ulent check a felony. Signed by Governor 
March 19. 

Prisons 

tax on criminal 
maintenance of 
Signed 


Crime: 
394 To levy a 
for support and 
identification. 


Ark Ss. 
convictions 
a bureay, of criminal 
by Governor 

Elections 

Idaho. S. 3. Substituting an 
mary or nominationg election for 
system. Signed by Governor. 

Insurance 
24. To provide for examination, 
and fixing of value of insured 
of loss payable in event 
traud 


open pri- 
convention 


Idaho. S. 
description 
property and extent 
of total loss in absence of intentional 
or change increasing risk. Killed 

Minn my. 2. St To allow directors of 
township mutual fire insurance companies 
to collect and maintain by advance assess- 
ments an emergency fund not over 10 mills 
per dollar of insurance in force. Signed by 
Governor March 16. 

Mo. H. 65 To amend sec. 6392, art. 14, 
chap. 50, Rev. Stat. Mo. 1919, by authoriz- 
ing cities with paid fire departments to levy 
occupation tax on insurance copmanies and 
associations and reciprocal exchanges not ex- 
ceeding 2 per cent of premiums on insurance 
of local property against fire. tornado and ex- 
plosion, for the use of firemen's 
funds. Killed by House 

N. Mex H. 317 To authorize writing of 
juvenile insurance by fraternal organizations 
Signed by Governor 

N. Mex. H. 333. To provide for regulation 
and control of fraternal benefit societies 
Signed by Governor 

H. 320 To provide 
insurance Withdrawn 
H. 1101 To esteblish 


pension 





for unemploy- 





a State sys- 


is, corn that comes into the market. The 
ereat bulk of our corn crop averaging 
about 2,850,000,000 bushels annually never 
leaves the farm, only about 450,000,000 
bushels entering commercial channels. 

These figures include only commercial 
corn starch sold as such, either in bulk or 
in packages and do not take into con- 
sideration starch that is used in the man- 
ufacture of glucose or corn sirup. 

In the year 1929, the industry produced 
1.157,698,336 pounds of corn sirup, valued 
at $40,553,180; 896,121,276 pounds of corn 
sugar, valued at $30,217,221; 170,459,407 
pounds of corn oil, valued at $19,258,794 
and various other miscellaneous products, 
such as oil cake and meal, gluten feed, 
etc., the total value of all products pro- 
duced being $165,989,190, an increase of 
23.4 per cent over 1927 (the last preceding 
census year). 








in Status 


tem of old age annuities in the State In- 
surance Department, making any resident of 
the State eligible to contract with the State 


for payment of annuities beginning at age 
60, 65 or 70. Next annual session. 

Mass. H. 1323 (Subst. for H. 959.) To 
authorize insurance companies to insure 


against loss or damage to property caused by 
rolling stock of railways and against lia- 
bility for such loss or damage. Signed by 
Governor March 16 

Mass. S. 225. To repeal the Compulsory 
Automobile Insurance Law and to provide 
an rdditional gasoline tax sufficient to pro- 
vide funds to meet all liabilities incurred 
in overation of motor vehicles. Withdrawn. 

Mass. S. 249 To extend the Compusory 
Insurance Law to cover property damage 
to extent of $1,000. Withdrawn. 


Utah H. 62 To provide that suicide 
shall not be a defense against payment of 
insurance policy after first year, except in 
case of accident policies and life policies 
providing extra benefits for accidental death. 
Signed by Governor. 


Utah. H. 63. To license and regulate in- 
surance adjusters Signed by Governor 
Utah H. 64 To regulate soliciting and 


writing of resident and nonresident insurance 


brokers, and requiring them to procure li- 
censes. Signed by Governor 
Judiciary: Judicial Code 
Mass 8. 52 Providing for an investi- 
gation relative to a new court or courts to 


replace the Superior Court, etc. Withdrawn 


Judiciary 
Mass. S. 118. To provide for the disposition 
other than in criminal court, of charges for 
violation of certain motor vehicle laws and 






rules and re tions. Withdrawn 












Utah H R. 2 Proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing that in 
all criminal cases. excent in capital cases, 
three-fourths of the jury may arrive at a 
verdict. Killed 

Labor and Industry 

Mass H 773 To regulate further the 
hours of labor for women and children em- 
ploved in manufacture of leather Passed 
by House. Rejected by Senate 

Mass. H. 1174 To avpoint special commis- 
sion to make full survey of problem of un- 
employment and to devise means for its re- 
lief Withdrawn 

N. H Ss. 21 Relative to employment of 
aliens by the State Passed Senate Killed 
by House 

Utah 5. 43 Recognizing drugless heal- 
ers as entitled to be employed in industrial 
accident cases. Passed by Scnate and House 

Prohibition 

Idaho. S. 31 To provide that any person 
who directly or as agent or employe of any 
person or group of persons operates or has 


material 
intoxicating 


in his possession any contrivance or 
designed for the manufacture of 


liquor shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. With- 
drawn 

Mas H 1088 To define intoxicating 
liquor as to exempt all beverages contain- 
ing less than 4'2 per cent of alcohol Passed 
by House. Rejected by Senate 

Public Utilities 

Idaho. H. 56. Relating to right of way for 
gas pipe lines. Passed by House and Senate 

Idaho. S. 59. To abolish the Public Util- 
ities Commission. Defeated 

Mass H. 921 To require street railway 
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Demand Grows 
For Beef Grading 


By Government 


February Meat Stampings 
By Federal Service In- 
creased by 137 Per Cent 
Over Last Year 


More than 34,000,000 pounds of beef was 
graded and stamped for quality in the 
last six months of 1930, as compared with 
22,500,000 pounds in the same period in 
1929, according to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 


This increase, in the opinion of Bu- 
reau Officials, is evidence of a widespread 
consumer demand for high quality beef, 
and should stimulate improvement in lives 
stock farm management methods. The 
beef is graded and stamped so that each 
retail cut carries the Government grade 
designation. 

The Government beef stamping and 
grading service was started experimentally 
by the Bureau in 1927. It met with ime 
mediate success in that retailers, hotels, 
restaurants, and homemakers were able 
for the first time to buy beef on the basis 
of uniform grade. The service is per- 
missive. 

The Bureau estimates that in February 
this year, 8,600,000 pounds of beef was 
graded and stamped as compared with 
3,632,563 pounds in February, 1930. This 
was an increase of 137 per cent. January 
gradings and stampings aggregated 7,- 
959,957 pounds compared with 3,995,280 
pounds during January a year ago. 

The record by months (pounds) for the 









last half of 1930 as compared with the 
same months in 1929 is as follows: 
1929 1930 

PUEN . no anvebynseneeeseenee q 332 5,431,841 
August § 326 4,942,120 
September 3.492.835 5,833,101 
October 3,841,910 5,830,866 
November .. 3,385,941 5,621,602 
December 3,477,860 6,530,947 





Total .........ceeeeseees 22,538,204 34,190,477 
Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 





cars to be equipped with windshield wipers, 
Withdrawn. 

Nev. A. 178. To prohibit public utilities 
from engaging in merchandising business, 
Passed by House. Defeated by Senate. 

N. Mex. H. 156. To authorize municipalie 
ties to construct and operate public utili- 
ties. Signed by Governor. 

N. Mex. H. 158. Relating to the granting 
of franchises to public utilities, providing for 
election on petition. Signed by Governor. 

Okla S. 96. To prohibit merchandising 
by public utilities. Signed by Governor. 
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—says Chesterfield 


je you'll find me just around the corner” 


It’s a small matter where you meet up with Chesterfield. The point is 


—get acquainted! You'll find the change to Chesterfield a real change . . . one 
which your palate will thank you for! Chesterfield uses choicer and milder 


tobaccos — nothing else; and so blends and “‘cross-blends” them that you get 


just what you want in a smoke . . . greater mildness and better taste. 


For NINETEEN years, our Research Department has 
kept intimate touch with every new development of Science 
that could be applied to the manufacture of cigarettes. 
During this period there has been no development of tested 
value or importance to the smoker which we have not 
incorporated into the making of Chesterfield’ cigarettes. 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 





They Satisfy 









— that’s Why! 
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Patent Refused 
On Claims for 


Packing Device 


Election of Owners Between 
Two Applications Bars 
Later Claims Covered by 
One Abandoned 


IN RE APPLICATION OF LEON MANN AND Mor- 
RIS KOPPELMAN. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
Pat. Appl. No. 2621. 

Appeal from Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office. Scrial No. 509363. 

STEPHEN J. Cox (CHARLES WALTER Of coun- 
sel), for appellants; T. A. HOSTETLER 
for Commissioner of Patents. 

Before GraHam, Presiding Judge. and 
Bianp, Hatrretp, GarreTT and LENROOT 
Associate Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 25, 1931 


LennooT, J.—This is an appeal from a | 
decision of the Board of Appeals of the | 
United States Patent Office affirming 4| 
decision of the examiner, rejecting all! 
of the claims of appellants’ application 
nine in number. | 

Claims 1 and 3 are illustrative of the 
claims in issue and read as follows: 

1. A packing medium comprising a felted | 
sheet of relatively rigid fibrous material hav- 
ing protuberances formed thercin in the mak- 
in= thereof and integral therewith of sub- 
stantially hollow truncated form with inner 
and outer upwardly converging walls the 
tops of which form a narrow extended con- 
tact and pressure receiving surface. said outer 
and inner walls normally extending to the 
base of the sheet 

3. A packing medium comprising a sheet of | 
relatively rigid fibrous material having pro- | 
tuberances formed therein and therewith and | 
integral therewith of substantially hollow | 
truncated form with‘ ‘iriner’ and outer up- 
wardly converging ‘curved walls the tops of | 
which form a narrow extended’ contact and 
pressure receiving ‘Surface. said outer and! 
inner walls normally extending to the base 
of the sheet. ; 

The references cited by the tribunals 
of the Patent Office are Koppciman & | 
Cooper, 1429207, Sept. 12, 1922; Miller 
1026359, May 14. 1912. | 

The claims above quoted 
descvibe the invention. 

The Board of Appeals held that the 
claims were anticipated by the Koppel- 
man & Cooper reference, and apparently 
the Miller reference was not relied upon 
by the Board. | 

Lack of Adverse Interest 

Amone appellants’ assignments of erro: 
is. one that the Board of Appeals erred 
in deciding that said Koppelman & 
Cooper patent was a proper reference 
and that the subject matter thereof is a 
part of the prior art. This is the first 
question before us for determination. 

It appears that appellants’ application 
here in issue was filed on Oct. 21, 1921 
On April 15, 1922, Koppelman, one of the 
appellants here, and one Cooper filed a 
joint application which resulted in the 
issue of said patent, 1429207. to Koppel- 
man & Cooper on Sept. 12, 1922, on a di- 
vision of that application which was filed 
suly 17, 1922. 

It appears in the caption of the patent 
to Koppelman and Cooper, in the record, 
that it was issued to “Morris Koppelman 
and Simon Cooper, of Brooklyn, N. Y., as- 
siznors of one-half to said Koppelman 
and one-half to Leon Mann, of New York. 
N. Y.” Therefore, the retord shows that | 
at the date of issue of said patent, it was 
owned by the appellants here, through as- 
signment to them from Koppelman ana 
Cooper previous thereto. 

Under this state of facts it is obvious 
that no interference should be declared | 
between the applications of Koppelman | 
& Cooper and of appellants because | 
there were no adverse interests, the bene- | 
ficiaries of both applications being the | 
same parties. In so far as both applica- 
tions covered the same invention, and in 
so far as the disclosures in each specifi- 
cation show claim by the respective ap- | 
plicants of being the first inventors | 
thereof, since no interference could prop- | 
erly be declared because of lack of ad- 
verse interests, it became a matter 
of election by appellants whether they | 
would take out the patent as orig- 
inal inventors upon their application 
or, as assignees of Koprelman & 
Coop2r, upon the application filed by the 
latter. 

Having elected to take out a patent upon | 
the application of Koppelman & Cooper, 
it was in legal effect a concession of 
priority of invention in Koppelman & 
Cooper of the same invention disclosed in 
the two applications, and this is true irre- 
spective of the claims made in the Kop- 
pelman & Cooper patent as distinguished 
from the disclosure of their application. 

Priority Conceded 

There can not be two first inventors ot 
the same invention, and if Koppelman & 
Cooper were the first inventors it is 
obvious that Mann and Koppelman could 
not be the first inventors. Thergfore, in 
so far as both applications disclose the 
same invention, one application claiming 
that Koppelman & Cooper were the firs 
inventors, and in the other Mann and 
Koppelman claiming to bo the first in- 
ventors of the invention disclosed in the 
sp°cifications of the two applications, ap- 
pellants by their election have conceded 
priority of invention to Koppelman & 
Cooper. and they can not now make any 
claims upon the application before us 
that could have been made upon the 
Koppelman & Cooper disclesure. 

A similar question was before the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia in 
th: case of In re Dunbar, 51 App. D. C. 
251. in which it was held that, quoting 
from the syilabus: 

“Whore two applicants each assigned 
the - conending apnlications to the same 


sufficiently 


assignee by an assignment which left no} 


interest in the applicant, the election ot! 
the assignee to take the patent on one 
application which con ained narrow 
claims reading on the disclosure in the 
othe: application, is binding on him, and 
precludes his right to the issuance of pat- 
ent on the other application, containing 
broader claims covering the same fea- 
tures 

Tho opinion in that case quotes with 
approval a part of the decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents appealed from 
as follows: 

By taking out the Dyson patent, an 
election was made on the question of 
priority between Dyson and Dunbar, and 
the common assignee is just as much 
bound by that election as if an inter- 
ference had been declared and priority 
decided in favor of Dyson. The reason foi 
the rule holding that interferences wil! 
not be declared between coassignors i: 
that the presentation of the testimony 
on behalf of each assignor is in contro) 
of the common assignee, and that there 
are. therefore, no parties having adverse 
interests. f am assignee is to be allowed 
after having made such election and taken 
out the patent, to repudiate the election 
and present the claims in another appli- 
cation, monopoly would obviously be ex- 
terded.” 

To the same effect 
by the Commissioner 
case of Haight v. Nell 
192’), 4. 


is a later decision 
of Patents in the 
354 O. G. 247, C. D 


Compariso.a of Claims 
In certain cases, where there are two 
applications by different inventors, but 
held by a common assignee, and there is 
a disclosure of the same basic invention 
in both applications, but in one of which 
it is asserted that the applicant is the 
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« CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest: Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


COLLISION—Damages—Division of damages—Insistence upon right to port-to- 
port passage— 

A vessel which caused a collision by crossing the bow of another vessel which 
had signaled for a port-to-port passage, although at fault, was not liable for the 
full amount of the damages, but was entitled to have the damages divided on the 
ground that the other vessel did not stop and reverse more promptly, since its 
master, although entitled to a port-to-port passage, should have stopped and re- 
versed instead of obstinately insisting on his right thereto when the first vessel 
wantonly insisted on crossing his bow. 

New York, New Haven & Hariford Rd. Co. v. Steamtug “Quogue” et al.; Long 
Island Rd. Co. v. Steamtug “Transfer No. 12” et al.; C. C. A. 2, March 2, 1931. 

FIX TURES—Nature and requisites—Refrigerating system installment in apart- 
ment building—Subject matter of mortgage executed prior to installation— 

A refrigerating system for an apartment building consisting of a 160-pound 
compressor and motor set in the cellar, but not attached to the floor, an electric 
control device from the motor to the wall of the cellar, and two pipes from the 
compressor through the floors of the house to the refrigerating boxes, alf of which 
was standard equipment which was not made especially for the building and 
which could be removed therefrom in a short time without any substantial damage 
or injury to the building, did not become a part of the realty so as to constitute 
a part of the subject matter of a mortgage thereon executed prior to the installation. 

Stiebel v. Beaudette & Graham Co. et al.; Mass Sup. Jud. Ct., March 11, 1931. 


GUARANTY—Validity—Consideration—Buyer’s 
guarantor of acceptance of guarantee— 

Where a seller of merchandise refused to extend further credit to a buyer without 
a guarantee of the existing debt and of the indebtedness to be contracted in the 
Ttuture up to a certain amount, a guarantee contract furnished in blank by the 
seller to the buyer, did not bind a third person who signed the contract at the 
buyer’s request without a consideration, in the absence of the seller's notice to 
third person, within reasonable time, that it had accepted the guaranty. 


Lane Brothers Co. v. Sheinwald; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.. March 9, 1931. 

LARCEN Y—Prosecution—Trial—Instructions—Prima facie evidence—Unexplained 
possession of recently stolen property— 

An instruction, in a prosecution in Utah for larceny, that the defendant's pos- 
s«ssion of recently stolen property, not satisfactorily explained, was prima facie 
evidence of guilt, was erroneous, although a statute so provides, since the question 
of whether there is or is not prima facie evidence of guilt is a question of law for 
the court to be determined by it in ascertaining whether the case shall be sub- 
mitted to the jury, but the instruction was not ground for reversal where it was 
qualified by other instructions that such prima facie evidence did not relieve the 
State from proving the defendant's guilt beyond a reasonable doubt, and that 
such possession, even though unexplained, was not alone sufficient to warrant a 
conviction, but could be considered with other circumstances. 

Utah v. Donovan; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 5056. 


indebtedness to seller—Notice to 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Contributory 
Gravel pile in highway— 

An automobile driver who drove into a pile of gravel in a highway was guilty, as 
a matter of law, of contributory negligence precluding recovery against the highway 
contractors, even if she did net sce the gravel until she reached the crest of a hill 
when it was too late to avoid driving into it at the speed at which she was travel- 
ing, since she should have driven over the hill slow enough to stop if an obstruction 
came into view on the other side. 

Taecker v. Pickus et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Cl., No. 7046, March 16, 1931. 


negligence—Driving over  hill— 


NUISANCES—Private nuisances—Undertaking establishments—Construction and 
maintenance in exclusive residential district—Adjoining owner’s right to damages— 

The construction and maintenance of an undertaking establishment in an ex- 
clusively residential district, in which there were no stores or other places of 
business, entitled the owner of a residence on an adjoining lot to $500 damages, 
where there was evidence of depreciation in the value of the property because of 
its proximity to the undertaking establishment, of nox‘ous odors therefrom and 
of the tendency of undertaking establishments in residential districts to depress 
the minds of normal persons, since the undertaking establishment under such 
evidence constituted a nuisance for which the adjoining owner was entitled to 
damages, although not a nuisance per se and althoug’h the establishment was 
operated according to modern methods. 


Haan et al. v. Heath et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22168, March 3, 1931. 


of operator—Permitting children to 


SCHOOLS—Buses—Negligence with 


other car approaching— 

Where the operator of a school bus stopped the bus and permitted three children, 
6, 9 and 11 years of age, to alight with knowledge that the children in going to 
their homes would cross the highway, without warning them that another auto- 
mobile was approaching at a fast rate ef speed, the jury, in an action against the 
school district for the death of one of the children from injuries sustained when 
struck by the other automobile, was warranted in finding that the operator had 
failed to exercise the high degree of care with which he was chargeable for the 
protection of thé children. 


Phillips v. Hardgrove et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22615, March 3, 


alight 


1931. 


SCHOOLS—Buses—Degree of care required in operation— 


The operator of a school bus was required to exercise the highest degree of care 
consistent with the practical operation of the bus, as distinguished from ordinary 
care, to protect the children from injury. 


Phillips v. Hardgrove et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22615, March 3, 1931. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION—Employments within statute—Caretaker of poul- 
try being shipped in interstate commerce— 

A caretaker of a carload of poultry being shipped to a market in another State 
under a contract between the shipper and the railroad company giving the shipper 
the right to control the routing and the destination of the car, to divert it to an- 
other market and to stop it at other points for the purpose of receiving poultry, 
was an employe of the shipper within the meaning of the Nebraska Workmen's 
Compensation Act and was entitled to the benefits thereof, in the absence of Federal 
legislation, notwithstanding the interstate character of the transportation and the 
commerce clause of the Federal Constitution. 

Claus v. DeVere; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27737, March 13, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This |ssue 


ATTORNEYS—Practicing law—Title and trust corporation—Preparation of papers 
in connection with conveyance of property— 

A Georgia title and trust company could not be prohibited from amending its 
charter so as to be empowered to prepare papers for its customers in connection 
with the conveyance of property on the ground that in so doing it would be prac- 
ticing law in violation of the Georgia statutes, since the statutory restrictions on 
the right to practice law refer to the practice of law “in the courts of this State.’— 
Atlanta Title & Trust Co. v. Boykin, Solicitor General. (Ga. Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. 
Daily, 210, March 26, 1931. 


Patents 
PATENTS—Estoppel— 

K. and M. filed present application in 1921; K. and C. filed in 1922, assigned to 
K. and M., applicants here, and patent issued to K. and M. in 1922; in so far as 
both applications covered same invention, and in so far as disclosures in each 
specification should claim by respective applicants of being first inventors thereof, 
it became matter of election by K. and M., since no interference could properly be 
declared because of lack of adverse interests, whether they would take out patent 
on 1921 application or on K. and C. 1922 application; having elected to take patent 
on K. and C. application, such was in legal effect concession of priority, such being 
the case irrespective of claims made in K. and C. patent as distinguished from dis- 
closure of their application; K. and M. cannot now make any claims that could 
have been made upon K. and C., disclosure.—In re Mann et al. (C. C. P. A)—6 
U. S. Daily, 210, March 26, 1931, 

PATENTS—FEstoppel— 

In certain cases, where there are two applications by different inventors but held 
by a common assignee, and there 1s a disclosure of the same basic invention in both 
applications but in one it is asserted that the applicant is the inventor only of an 
improvement, claim in such last named application is not a bar to a patent upon 
the other application.—In re Mann et ai. ‘(C. C. P. A.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 210, 
March 26, 1931. 


PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation or identity— 

Anyone practicing art taught by K. and C. might naturally construct device there 
shown in such way as to conflict with appellant’s claims; therefore, in so far as 
appellant's claims differ from construction specifically shown by K. and C., there 
is no invention involved.-—-In re Mann et al. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 210, 
March 26, 1931. * 


PATENTS—Packing medium claims refused— 
Mann and Koppelman application for Packing Medium, claims 1 to 9 refused.— 
In re Mann et al. (C C. P. A.)—6 U. S,. Daily, 210, March 26, 193). 


Federal Taxation 


GROSS INCOME—Exclusions-——Compensation of State officers and employes— 


Compensation paid to an attorney by the State of West Virginia for his services 
as counsel for the Public Service Commission of that State held exempt from Fed- 
eral income tax on the ground that such attorney was an employe of the State. 
even though he was allowed to continue his private law praciive, had no defined 
working hours for the Commission, and was free to tse his own means and methods 
in performing his work for it.—Burnet v. Livezey, «C. C. A. 4.)—6 U. S. Daily 
210,gMarch 26, 1931. 


inventor only of an improvement in the 
basic invention disclosed, a patent issued 
upon the improvement claim in such last- 
named application is not a bar to a patent 
upon the other application; but the cas¢ 
before us is not one of that character. 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
question of whether the claims here in 
issue read upon the disclosure in the 
Koppelman & Cooper patent, as held by 
the Patent Office tribunals 

The only question upon this branch ot! 


the case we view it, Whether the 
feature of the claims ca!ling for the “outer 
and inner walls normally extending to the 
base of the sheet,” as expressed in claims 
1, 2,3, 4 5, 6 and 7, and “a central portion 
which is a part of the sheet and is sub- 
tantially in the plane of the sheet into 
which the inner sides of said walls 
merge’, aS expressed in claims 8 and 9 
constitutes a patentable distinction ove 
the disclosure of the Koppelman & Coopei 


as 1s 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


Fee Paid Lawyer 
As State Counsel 
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Held Not Taxable Type of Service Offered Under Amended Charter Con- 


Federal Levy Barred Despite | 
Continued Private Prac-: 
tice and Lack of Definite | 


Working Restrictions 


RICHMOND, VA 


DaviD BURNET, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE 


v. 
F. M. Livezey. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
No. 3072. 

On petition to review decision of the 

Board of Tax Appeals. 
HELEN R. Cartoss (G. A. YOUNGQUIST. 
} Sewat. Key, C. M. Cuarest and ALLIN | 
| H. Pierce on the brief) for petitioner; | 

JOHN T. DeLaney and E. L. Hogsett | 

(LivezeEy, Hocsetr & McNEER on the| 

brief) for respondent. | 
Before Parken, Circuit Judge, and Mc- 

Curntic and Coteman, District Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
March 13, 1931 

CoLteMAN, District Judge—The present 
case arises on petition to review a de- 
cision of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals to the effect that compensation 
paid to respondent in 1923, by the State 
of West Virginia. for his services as coun- 
sel for the Fublic Service Commission of 
that State, was exempt from Federal in- 
come tax on the ground that the re- 
spondent was an employe of the State of 
West Virginia and that therefore his sal- 
ary as such was exempt from such tax- 
ation by virtue of section 1211 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 (26 U. S. C. A. sec- 
tion 1065b). 


That section provides as follows: “Any 
taxes imposed by the Revefiue Act of 1924 
or prior revenue acts upon any individual 
in respect of amounts received by him as 
compensation for personal services as an 
officer or employe of any State or political 
subdivision thereof ‘except to the extent 
that such compensation is paid by the 
United States Government directly or in- 
directly), shall, subject to the statutory 
period of limitations properly applicable 
thereto, be abated, credited, or refunded.” 


Legal Adviser Provided 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
had found a deficiency in respondent’s in- 
come tax for the year 1923 in the sum of 
$355.09, because the Commsssioner found 
that the compensation above referred to. 
paid to respondent, was taxable. From 
this determination respondent appealed to 
the Board of Tax Appeals which reversed 
the Commissioner. 

The law of West Virginia creating the 
Public Service Commission and defining 
its powers and duties contains the follow- 
ing provision: “The Attorney General 
shall perform legal services under this 
act when required by the Commission; 
provided, however, that the Governor may 
apoint counsel for the Commission, who 
shall act as legal adviser to the Com- 
mission and who shall perform such other 
legal services in representing the people in 
matters under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission as the Governor shall direct. It! 
shall be the duty of such counsel to appear | 
for the people in all cases where they are 
not represented by counsel, but he shall 
not have control of cases, either before 
the Commission or on appeal therefrom 
where the people are represented by coun- 
sel. The compensation of such counsel 
shall be fixed by the Commission and he 
shall be paid as other employes of the 
Commission.” Barnes’ West Virginia 
Code. Annotated, 1923, Chapter 150, Sec- 
tion 1. 


It appears from the findings of fact 
made by the Board of Tax Appeals, to 
which we are here confined. that pur- 
suant to vhis provision, on Sept. 1, 1921. 
the Governor of West Virginia appointed 
respondent counsel for the Commission, 
without specifying the term; he accepted 
the appointment, his salary was fixed by 
the Commission at $5,000 a year, payable 
monthly, and he received that amount 
during 1923. 

Description of Services 

The services which he performed during 
that year consisted of rendering written 
opinions on legal questions submitted to 
him by the Commission, representing the 
Commission in all litigation in the State 
and Federal courts, appearing in hearings 
vefore the Commission when svecially re- 
‘uested, or when the public were not rep- 
esented. 


He was not required by the Commission 
to spend any specific number of days at 
che office of the Commission, but his em- 
vloyment was continuous and he gave 
weference to his offigial duties over the 
demands of his private law practice, which 
he continued at his residence in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., the principal office of the 
Public Service Commission being at 
Charleston, the State capital, about 50 
miles distant. 


The nature of the questions propounded 
Xy the Commission related to the regu- 
lation of public utilities, the fixing of their 
rates and the regulation of their duties 
and responsibilities to the public. In the 
preparation and trial of cases, the re- 
spondent conferred with the Commission 
as to the facts and the policy to be as- 
sumed by the Commission, which latter 
2.) 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 


Board of Tax Appeals 
Announces Decisions 


Promulgated March 25, 1931 
Myumpia Veneer Company, Inc. 
Nos. 29341, 32329. 

1. Period of limitation for 1922 be- 
gins to run from the date of filing of 
the completed return and not from 
date tentative return was filed. 

2. Total compensation paid in 1922, 
1923. 1924, and 1925 to stockholder- 
employes of the petitioner, held to be 
reasonable compensation for personal 
services actually rendered. 

3. Disallowance of amount 
nated on return “Res*rve for 
counis and commissions” sustained for 
lack of sufficient evidence .o snow 
error on part of Commission: 

Joseph. L, Selling. Docket 1254, 

Held, that a certain contree’ “as a 
contract of employmenat and did not 
ercate a partnership or rciaiion o. co- 
ownership of an enierprise. 

William P. Jenks. Docket No. 34835, 

1. Corporate stock owned by the pe- 
tiiione:s became worthl ss in the tax- 
able ycoar and the cost thereof should 
b: allowed as a deduction from gross 
sncome. 

2. Cost of certain stock sold by the 
petitioner in the t ble year should 
b> determined by charging the earliest 
sales against the earliest purchases in 
accordence with article 39 of Regula- 
tions 6£ 


Dockel 


desig- 
dis. 


No. 


ate William 
42409. 

Held, that no interest in certain 
parcels Of property ever passed to de- 
eedent under the terms of his father’s 
will and that the value of such prop- 
erty should be excluded from the gross 
estate of decedent. 


of B. Field. Docke! No 


ATLANTA, GA. 


ATLANTA TiTL= & TRUST COMPANY 
v. 
JouHN A. BoykIN, SOLICITOR GENERAL. 
Georgia Supreme Court. 
No. 7801. 
|In error to the Fulton Superior Court. 
Haro_d HirsH, Marion SMITH, TYE, THOM- 





son & Tyre, and M. E. Kitpatrick for | 


plaintiff in error; JoHn A. BoyKin,-So- 
licitor General, W1LL1aM G. GraNT, BOND 
ALMAND, STEPHENS MITCHELL, MADISON 
Ricuarpson, Henry A. BEAMAN, ELBERT 
P, Tutte for defendant in error. 


Opinion of the Court 
John A. Boykin, Solicitor General, on 


relation of certain persons, instituted an | 


action for injunction against the Atlanta 
Title and Trust Company, a corporation. 
The petition in connection with an at- 


tached exhibit alleged that the defendant | 


had applied for an amendment to its 
charter, so extending its powers as to 
authorize it “to prepare any and all pa- 
pers in connection with the conveyance 
of real and/or personal property that it 
may be requested to prepare by any cus- 
tomer;” that in a former contempt pro- 


ceeding instituted by the plaintiff against | 


the defendant the latter was adjudged 
to be guilty of practicing law and in 
contempt of court, and ordered to desist 


from certain acts, including the drawing | 


of deeds, contracts, and other legal in- 
struments except those incident to the 
examination of title to real estate, upon 
pain of having its charter decreed to be 
forfeited and of being punished as for a 
contempt; that by said judgment the 
powers prayed for in the above-mentioned 
applieation for charter amendment, were 
adjudged to be the practice of law and 
to be such as cannot be lawfully exercised 
by a corporation; and that the applica- 
tion for amendment to its charter was 
an attempt to evade the said judgment. 


Judgment in 


Former Proceeding 


The attached copy of the judgment fol- 
lows: 

“Under its charter the defendant is au- 
thorized to examine title to real estate, 
issue abstracts of title, certificates or other 
instruments, with such guaranty and 
charges therefor as may be agreed on; 
and to operate and transact business 
as a trust company under the provisions 


proved Aug. 21, 1917. 


“The defendant is engaged in the fol- 
lowing business, to wit: 


“1, The examination of title to real es- , 


tate, in which, if deemed necessary, a 
preliminary report is made calling atten- 
tion to defects in titles, and indicating 
what, in its opinion, is necessary to ren- 
der title merchantable, or to justify their 
guaranty. It is the practice of the defend- 
ant to render its customers or persons with 
whom its customers deal the services 
deemed necessary to pass titles in the 
required condition, such as the prepara- 
tions of deeds, agreements, releases, and 


other papers, and to close transactions | 


by preparing deeds, contracts, bonds for 
title, loan deeds, notes, and whatever may 
be considered necessary or proper. For 
these special services, not included in the 
examination of titles, the defendant 
charges an additional fee. 


“2. The guaranteeing of titles to rca} 
estate, for which a special charge is madc. 
“3. When suits are filed respecting titles 
which have been guaranteed, the defend- 


y adh 
He a ‘sayy? 
ota me 


strued Not to Be Practice of Law in Violation 
Of State Statutes 


| ant has its attorney to defend these suits 
| without charge to its customers. 

“4. Where proceedings in court are 
| deemed necessary in respect to titles ex- 
amined, the defendant has its attorneys, 
who are paid regular salaries, to present 
and prosecute such cases in court to final 
order or decree, on agreement with its 
customers, for which a special fee is 
charged by the defendant. 

“5. The preparation of deeds, contracts 
bonds for title, loan deeds, notes, 
other papers respecting land transactions, 
not incident to the examination of titles 
or the closing of deals in connection there- 
| with, when called upon to do so, for which 
charges are made. 

“6. The representation of holders of 
mortgages or loan deeds, in foreclosures 
under powers of attorney, for which 
charges are made. 

“7, Counseling or advising of persons 


| with respect to matters in courts of ordi- 


nary, including the preparation and fil- 
ing of papers in those courts through its 
salaried attorneys at law for which charges 
are made. 

“8. The representation of persons 
through its salaried attorneys in court 
procedeings in no way connected with the 
examination of titles, for which charges 
are made. It is charged that these acts 
of the defendant constitute the practice 
of law, are ultra vires, against public pol- 
icy, and in contempt of court in all re- 
spects except the examination of titles and 
the reporting of facts, without counsel or 
opinion with respect to the legal status 
of titles or what might be necessary to 
clear them of defects or to render them 
safe or merchantable. 

“The court is of the opinion that under 
the authority of its charter, and as in- 
cident thereto, the defendant has the 
right to do and perform the things enu- 
merated in paragraphs one (1), (2), and 
three (3). The court is of the opinion 
that the acts enumerated in paragraphs 
hereinbefore numbered four (4), five (5), 
six (6), seven (7), and eight (8) pertain 
to the legal profession, constitute the 
practice of law, are not authorized by 
the defendant’s charter, and, so far as 
they relate to the prosccution of cases 
in court, are in contempt of court. 

“Therefore it is considered ordered and 
adjudged by the court that the defendant 
is guilty of the practice of law, the vio- 
lation of its charter, and in contempt of 


; court in the particulars named: ¢ 
of the act of the General Assembly ap- | , oo os 


in the future the defendant desist from 
any and all of the acts enumerated in 
paragraphs number four (4), five (5), six 
(6), seven (7), and eight (8) on pain, in 
case of future violations, of having its 
charter decreed to be forfeited and can- 
celed, and of being punished as for a con- 
tempt of court.” 


Right to Draw Up Deeds as 


| Part of Business Claimed 
The prayers included one to enjoin fur- | 


ther prosccution of the application for 
amendment of its charter. The plaintiff 
amended his petition by alleging that 
exercise of the powers set forth in the 
proposed amendment to the charter would 
constitute the practice of law, and can 
not be lawfully granted to a corporation, 
because a corporation can not practice 
law in this State, and it would be ille- 
gal to grant said corporation powers to 
do any act constituting the practice of 
law. 

The defendant filed a general demurrer 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


and | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Arz PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 
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Right of Georgia Title Compuny Defeat f Sales * 
To Prepare Realty Deeds Upheld Tax Bij] Sought 


Tn North Carolina 


Goy. Gardner in Address Be- 
fore Legislature Says It 
Violates the Principle of 
Ability to Pay 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tax were not fundamentally objectionable 
and unsound in principle, it would still 
be impractical for use in any large way 
in a program of State taxation, because 


no State can police its borders against 
interstate commerce. 

“The same reasons that condemn a 
general sales tax have their application 
to the selection of articles of common 
use among the whole body of citizenship 
of the State, and the designation of such 
articles as luxuries, and the imposition 
of extreme rates of tax upon the retail 
sales of such articles. 

“This is but a little more ingenious 
method of imposing taxes to relieve 
wealth, and without regard to ability of 
those who are taxed to pay the tax. - 
“It seems to me a norrow comprehen- 
sion of the subject to designate such are 
ticles as luxuries. The use of such are 
ticles recognizes no rank of nobility or 
fortune. Their use is as common among 
the poorest as among the wealthiest 
classes. And a 20 per cent tax upon their 
use is in fact as essentialy a tax upon 
those who can ill afford to pay it as is 
a small percentage tax upon general sales. 


Not Paid by Producer 


“It is contrary to my conception of a 
fair tax in that it is a perversion of the 
doctrine of ability to pay. In the last 
analysis, it is not paid by the producer ot 
the article taxed but is passed on to the 
consumer and is in fact a tax on poverty, 
It is the very opposite of the income tax 
the fairest and justest tax any govern- 
ment imposes.” he said. 

“This position of opposition to the 
sales tax I take as a definite fiscal and 
economic policy, and as a matter of prin- 
ciple.” Governor Gardner asserted. 

“In taking it, I have no desire to invade 
the responsibility of the legislative branch 
of government by attempting to set up 
\our revenue measure in detail, except, 
that I do wish that no policy and no 
line of action be adopted which is in- 
herently unfair on the one hand to the 
consuming public. or on the other to any 
legitimate and helpful business or in- 
dustry that is making its contribution to 
the welfare of our State. 

“I have arrived at these conclusions 
after mature deliberation and after con- 
ference with the Tax Commission. the 
Advisory Budget Commission, the State 
Educational Commission, the State Super- 
intendent, and the State Board of Equali- 
zation. I have not reached this decision 
lightly or quickly. 

Seeking Public Welfare 

“It reflects my conscientious conviction 
for the welfare and future presperity of 
the people of my State, for whose wel- 
fare my highest ambition is to continue 
to make some contribution—be it large 
or small—as the years go on and as I 
have the power to work for North Caro- 
lina. 

“I recommend that you enact so much 
of additional taxation as you find to be 
reasonable outside of the sales tax field, 
and that, after taking care of the necese 
sities of the State Government, such ad- 
ditional sums be used for direct reduc- 
{tion of the public school tax levy.” > 


Out of the Past 


To all who love the quaint and beautiful 


things of the past and to those interested in the 


modern developments in decorative design and 


furniture, the Antiques and Decorations Pages 


of The Sun will bring abundant pleasure and 


inspiration. 


Edited by Charles Messer 


Stow, 


the noted antiquarian, these pages cover au- 


thoritatively and interestingly the entire field 


of antiques and decorations for the home. 
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Missouri Asked 
To Enact General 
Escheat Statute 


Attorney General Urges Act 
As Means of Recovering 
For State Refunds of Fire 
Insurance Premiums 





JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., March 25. 


Attorney General Stratton Shartel has 
announced that he wrote a letter March 
21 to a number of State Senators and 
Representatives urging the enactment of 
an escheat law for Missouri. Such a law 
would make it possible for the State to 
recover several million dollars of excess 
fire insurance premiums which cannot be 
refunded through inability to locate th 
policyholders entitled to them, he said 
The letter follows in full text: 

Derwood E. Williams, chairman, Judici- 
ary Committee: Let me call your atten- 
tion to Senate bill number 217. This 
bill is important because at this time 
we have no general escheat law. By re- 
ferring to chapter 3, R. S. Mo. 1929, be- 
ginning on page 330 of volume 2, and to 


section 5958 found on page 1704 of the 
Same volume, you will have before you 
the only statutes now existing on the 
subject of escheats. But these laws are 
not general. They refer and apply only 
to specific instances. 
General Law Urged 

We should have a general law on ths 

subject and the bill above referred to 


if enacted, will, in my opinion, supply the 
needed legislation. 

To illustrate the importance of the b 
allow me to call attention to the action 
brought by this office and now pending 
in the Circuit Court of Cole County, in 
the old fire insurance rate casc, Aetna 
Insurance Company v. Hyde. The ob- 
ject of that action is to compel the fire 
insurance companies that collected a 10 
per cent excess premium during the pend- 
ency of the litigation to determine the 
validity of the 10 per cent reduction orde: 
made by the Superintendent of Insurance 
effective Nov. 15, 1922, to pay into court 
the unrefunded portion of the excess rate 
collected, together with interest on the 
entire amount collected by the companies 

There will be a large part of this ex- 
cess that it will be impossible to refund 
to the policyholders who paid it. What 
then shall become of this money? It 
does not belong to the companies. We 
are of the opinion that the State will b 


ill 








able to recover out of these funds suffi- 
cient to pay all the costs of the litiga- 
tion, but there is some doubt as to whether 
the balance will escheat to the State 
The above bill, if enacted into law. will 
take care ef the situation and make it 


) 


possible for us to recover several 
of dollars for the State treasury This 
same situation will probably arise in th¢ 
new insurance rate case now pending 
However, we are in a much stronger po- 
sition in the latter suit because we ar 
impounding the funds represented by th 
16 2.3 per cent increase 

The foregoing is only one of many sit- 
uations that might arise wherein money 
may exist under the present law without 
a lawful owner. In all such cases the 
money should go to the State and, hen 
the importance of a general escheat law 

May I, therefore, again impress upon 
you the absolute need that the forego- 
ing bill, or one like it, be made a law of 
this State before the adjournment of thi 
assembly 


millions 
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License of Insurer 
Suspended in Oregon 





California Reciprocal Associa- 


tion Denied Operations 
Sactem, Oncc., March 

Basing his action upon information re- 
ceived from the Insurance Commissioner 
of California, E. Forrest Mitchell, as the 
result of an examination made as of Dec 
31, 1930, the State Insurance Commis 
Sioner, Clare E. Lee, has issued an order 
suspending the license and certificate of 
authority of the California Highway In- 
Gemnity Exchange, of Los Angeles, tc 
transact business in Oregon. The sus- 
pension is effective March 26, permitting 
the legal 10 days’ notice for hearing upon 
the order 

The examination of the California In- 
surance Department, dated Feb. 28, 1931 
reveals an apparent deficiency, according 
to Mr. Lee, of $890,718 in liabilities of the 
exchange over Under the ruling 
of Commissioner Mitchell, the company’s 
certificate of authority has been suspended 
in California pending the liquidation of 
the deficiency within 30 days of the orde: 
of suspension. 

The California Highway Indemnity Ex- 
change has not filed its annual report for 
1939 with the Oregon Insurance Depart- 
ment, Mr. Lee said. The examiner re- 
port shows total liabilities of $1 »,180 
with total admitted assets of $334,462. 


25 





assets 






Substitution of Bus Lines 
In Three Cities Approved 


25 


LINCOLN, Nese, March 


The State Railway Commission has is 
sued an order authorizing the Lincoln 
Traction Company to abandon certain 
street car service in the City of Lincol 
and substitute bus service 

The change, the Commission announced 








involves an increase in bus service of 70,- 

000 miles a year and an extension of 3.3 
miles in territory served 

SPRINGFIELD, I1t., March 25 

The Illinois Commerce Commission has 

authorized the Illinois Power and Light 


Corporation to discontinue all remaining 
Street car service in the City of Quincy 
and substitute bus service. 


All rails and other equipment of the 
street car system will be removed, ac- 
cording to the Commission, with the full 


approval of the officials and residents of 
the city. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 

The Public Service Commission has 

thorized the Indiana Service Corpor 

to abandon its street car service at 
bash and substitute bus service 


9- 
«J 


au- 
tion 


Wa 








Evidence submitted by the compan 
showed that it had operated at a los 
each year since 1924, according to the 


Commission's order 


Business of California 
Insurance Fund Increases 





Or 


SacRAMENTO, Cauir, March 25 
Premiums written by the State Com- 
pensation Insurance Fund in 1930 totaled 
7.743.746, according to the Director o 
Industrial Relations, Will J. French. Thi 
was an increase of $88,943 over the pr 


ceding vear. 
Overhead expenses—the ratio of ex 
penses incurred to premiums earned 


were 14.48 per cent 

A reduction in premiums volume in 1931 
due to the business depression was pre- 
dicted by Mr. French. 








Injured Police Chief ( 


To Receive Award 


North Carolina Commission 
Finds Officer’s Tour of 


Duty Continuous 


RateicH, N. C., March 25 

A chief of police who is subject to call 
at any time is entitled to compensation 
for injuries sustained through the ex- 
plosion of dynamite placed in his automo- 
bile by enemies, his purpose in using the 
car being immaterial since he was subject 
to call as long as he was within the cor- 
porate limits of the city, the North Caro- 
lina Industrial Commission has just held 
in an appeal in the case of Meyers v. City 
of Randleman. 

The plaintiff contended that he had 
started out to his car and was going to 
collect taxes, which was one of his duties 
The defendant claimed that the plaintiff 
was going squirrel hunting and _ there- 
fore was not on duty 

“The full Commission is of the opinion 
and so holds, that the plaintiff was on 
duty as long as he was within the cor- 
porate limits of said city,” the Commis- 
sion ruled. “‘He was subject to call and 
it was immaterial whether he was going 
hunting or to collect taxes. As chief o1 
police he had no ‘beat’ to walk nor defi- 
lite hours to work. Beyond question the 
accident arose out of his employment as 
the result of ill will created by plaintiff's 
energy in apprehending law violators and 
collecting taxes.” 


Study of Insurance 
or Unemployment 
Urged in New York 


Continuation of Committee 
On Stabilization Under 
State Auspices Also Rec- 
ommended by Governor 





[Continued from Page 1.} 








dustry and the State should all assist in 
making this insurance possible. The suc- 
cessful experience of several large indus- 


al concerns has shown the wisdom and 
feasibility of some form of unemployment 


f 
reer 


Investigation Recommended 








I strongly recommend that your honor- 
able bodie create a commission to in- 
vestigate this whole subject and report 
to the Legislature of 1932 a plan for ac- 
complishing some kind of scientific unem- 
yloyment insurance. As to the nature 
of the commission, I would suggest that 
it be a small commission of experts, to 
be appointed by the Governor, with two 
or three members to be appointed by and 
from the Legislature 

n ect when I state mj 





gislative committer 





not the 





! way to investigate this 
nd of subject, which will necessarily 
minute technical and expert con- 






ion of various economic, fir ] 
and actuarial probiems and material. Bills 
have been introduced creating a commis- 
sion which I think has the most advis- 
able form, namely, two legislators and 
four laymen—-one to represent labor, one 
to represent employers, and the others to 
represent the general public 
I hope that your honorable bodies wil! 
enact sé two recommendations into 





Minnesota Lake Boat 
Held Common Carrier 















St. Paul, MINN., Marcu 25 
A motor speed boat used in making 
regular excursions around a lake, adver- 
tised and used by iis owners as being 
in the service of the public for the car- 
lage, aS passenger, of anyone desiring to 
ride, was held by the Minnesota Supreme 
Court March 20 to be a “public convey- 
ance provided by common carrier, fo! 
passenger service only” within the cover- 
age an accident insurance policy. The 
case Ss that of Cummings v. Great 
American Casualty Co 


Mandatory Inspection 
Of Autos Is Favored 


Bill 


Senate Passes 
And Sends It to House 


New Jersey 


TRENTON, N. J., 
inspection of all 


March 25 
Compulsory motor ve- 


hicles ¢ 








nee a year at official stations des- 

nated by the St would be required 

under a bill (S. 104) which the New Jer- 

ey Senate has approved and forwarded 
to the House for consideration. 


Sterner, sponsor ot! 
it was designed to 


Senator E. Donald 
he bill, explained th 




















bring the law of this State into conformit 
with that of Pennsylvania and that a 
milar act Was proposed in New York 
It is planned, he said, that tht 
three States cooperate and hold inspec- 

tions during the same period 
A voluntary inspection conducted a few 
, d to include approximatel) 
f the New Jersey vehicles 
tor Sterner, and for that 
red that a mandatory law 
Owners failing to submit 
for «¢ m would be de- 
their registrations under th 

measure 

ng the safety features of the bill 
Senator Sterner said that the majority oi 
the cars included in the voluntary in- 
spection a few years ago showed some 
nechanical defect or the need of ad- 


justment 


Two Inquiries Ordered 
By Tariff Commission 
Two investigation 
by the United 
aceording to 


Con ion. 


have been ordered 
States Tariff Commission 
announcements from_ the 
The investigations are for the purpose 
of ascertaining the differences in costs oi 
production of and of other facts and con- 
ditions, of (a) “‘cordage, including cable: 





















arred or untarred. composed of three o1 
more strand each strand composed of 
two or more yarns, wholly or in chief valu: 
of hemp and ‘b) “silicon aluminum 
iuluminum Silicon, alsimin, ferrosilicon 
uum 1d ferroaluminum _ silicon, 

wholly or ir part the growth o: 
yroduct of the United States, and of and 
ith respect to like or similar article 
holly or in part the gr h or produc’ 


f competing foreign countries 

Three hearings have been scheduled to 
»e held before the Tariff Commission dur- 
ng the month of April, the Commissio) 
innounced March 24. 

The subjects and dates of hearings ar 
as follows: April, 1, metal pens; April 14 
cement, and April 16, dried eggs. 
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Held Entitled + | In Northeast Siates Reviewed 
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Prepare Deeds 





Type of Service Offered 
Under Amended Charter 
Is Construed Not to Be 
Violation of Law 





[Continued from Page 6.] 


and an answer. At the hearing the fore- 
going facts appeared. The sworn answet 
admitted rendition of the judgment in the 
contempt proceeding, but denied the 
plaintiff’s interpretation thereof. The 
answer alleged that the service of pre- 
paring deeds and other papers in con- 
nection with the conveyance of real and 
personal property is one which is inci- 
dental to and necessary in the proper 
conduct of its charter powers; that such 
Service is rendered throughout the State 
and the United States by practically all 
real-estate companies, banks, title-insur- 
ance companies, and trust companies, a 
reasonable charge being made therefor, 
said institutions not however, undertaking 
to practice law or holding themselves out 
as attorneys at law, but performing such 
service simply as incidental to and as a 
necessary part of their business; that the 
drawing of deeds and other contracts of 
conveyance of real and personal property 
has never belonged exclusively to lawye 
that when conveyancing in England first 
began, such work was performed by clerks 
of the large landowners and by another 
class of clerks called scriveners, and was 
not even open to members of the bar 
members of the bar being prohibited from 
performing this service; that when law- 
yers finally were permitted to draw con- 








tracts for conveyance, the privilege was 
not made exclusive, but was simply 
extended to lawyers, the clerks and 
scriveners continuing to exercise it, and 


it was thenceforth exercised by both; that 
no law was ever enacted in England, and 
no decision was ever rendcred giving 
lawyers the exclusive right to draw deeds 
and other contracts of conveyance; and 
that at the time of adoption by the State 


of Georgia of the common law of Eng- 
land as it existed in force on May 14, 
1776, there was no such law in force, 


nor has such common law as adopted by 
the State of Georgia since been modified 


by the decisions or statute. The judge 
overruled the demurrer, and granted a 
temporary injunction. The defendant ex- 


cepted on the grounds stated in its answer 


is just reported 
Relevant Statutes Quoted 

ATKINSON, J.—In this case the question 
raised 1s, can a private corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of this State and 
exercising as a business the general pow- 
of a trust company and examining, 
certifying and guaranteeing titles to real 
estate. under authority conferred by 
charter, be prohibited from procuring an 
amendment to its charter that would con- 








ers 


1US 





fer authority “to prepare any and all 

"5 in connection with conveyance of 
real and or personal property that it ma) 
be requested to prepare by a customer,” 
on the ground that the exercise of the 


powers specified in the proposed amend- 
ment would constitute the practice of law 
1 this State and that such power to 
practice law can not be granted to a 
corporation ? 
A proper solution of the question de- 
pends upon the statutes of this State. It 
declared in the Civil Code, section 
4930 
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arson if not 


ed to } 
State (1 


licensed ur 
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se 
» been reg 
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who are 
n r prescribed b 
And in section 4931 
Those who are admitted 
perior «¢ may prac 
rt of State e 
Court, for another 
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arl\ 

the 
hereafter 

law. 
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ate fore adoption of 





those sicens 





in the 
other 
ipreme 
license 


to practice 
in any 
cept th 
and 


tice 





which ial 
obtained 

These sections have appeared in exact 
language in each of the preceding codes 
t will be perceived that persons not spe- 
cially Geclared to be ineligible are en- 
titled to practice law in the courts of this 
State. The words “to practice law in the 
courts,” or their equivalent. have from 
the earliest times been employed in the 
statutes of this State relatively to author- 
ity of persons to practice law 


spec 
pe 


Reviews History of Subject 

in 19 Colonial Records of Geor- 
p. 284 (1774-1805, Act Jan. 20 
‘Whereas by the  fifty-eighth 
clause in the Constitution of this State 
it is ordained that no person shall be 
ywed to plead in the courts of law in 
this State, except those who are author- 
ized sO to do by the House of Assem- 
bly Be it enacted any person 
being desirous to plead and practice in 
the several courts within this State shall 
n the first instance make application to 
the Chief Justice, who is hereby author- 
ized and required to receive such testi- 
mony, and m such examination, (The 
Chief Justice then to send to Speaker of 
Assembly a certificate to applicant's 


We find 
gia, part 2 


1784) 











as 


jualifications for deliberation by th 
Hotse.) Provided also that nothing con- 
tained in this act shall extend to John 








Skey Eustance, Oliver Lewis, and Abraham 
Baldwin, who have petitioned this House 
previous to the passage of this act, to 
plead in the courts of law in this State.” 
The act of Dec. 23, 1789 «Watkins Dig 
406) declared “that no person shall be 
allowed to practice or plead in any of the 
uperior or inferior courts, until,’ etc 
The act of Jan. 7, 1795 (Watkins Dig. p 
566), used the expression “practice in all 
the court law and equity in thi: 
Similar expressions were used in 
of 1806. of Dec. 20, 1823, of Dec 
19, 1829. and of Dec. 22 £47, cited in 
Cobb's Digest, 89, 90 his brings the 
history of the law on this subject up to 
he first code hereinbefore mentioned 

It #& declared in the Civil Code ion 
1932: “Any male citizen of good moral 
character, who has read law~and under- 
gone a Satisfactory examination as here- 
inafter prescribed, is entitled to plead and 
practice law in this State.” And by act 
of 1916, amending that section: “Female 
citizens shall be admitted to the practice 
of law in this State upon the same terms 
and qualifications as now apply to male 
citizens.” And by section 4933: “Aliens 
who have been two years resident in the 


of 
State 


the acts 





sect 


State + are eligible to admission a 
attorneys at law And by section 4941 
‘All male persons who have successfully 
passed the | bar] examination * * * maj 
be duly licensed to practice law in this 
State.” 
Provision of Civil Code 
And by section 4942: “No person shall 


be admitted to the practice of law in thi: 
State excepting under the examination 
herein provided for nor shall it ap- 
ply to those who have been admitted to 
the practice of law in other States which 
by comity admit to practice the duly 
licensed lawyers of this State.” And by 


ection 4946: “Attorneys at law residing 
in other States of the Union, having 
icense to practice law in a circuit court 


} 





rein when by law the attorneys of this 
State are permitted to practice law may 
yractice im the Superior Courts of this 
State By producing before him a 
certificate * * * stating the applicant * * 
has been legally admitted to practice law 
in such circuit, and that by the law ot | 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Tells of Trans- 


actions Resulting 


Power As 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 3 by W. B. 
Horne, of the Economic Division of 
the Federal Tra Commission, ap- 
pearing as a witness in the Commis- 
sion’s investigation into financial ac- 
tivities of power and gas utilities, was 
begun in the issue of March 24 
tinued in the of March 25, 
proceeds as follows: 

By Mr. Healy, chief counsel: 
Q. Who were the principal proxy-holders 
it the other meetings? 


con- 


and 





issue 


A. R. Y. Fitzgerald, ‘secretary, and W 
W. Brooks held all the proxies on Oct. 5 
1926; F. J. Dunn, assistant secretary, and 


S. C. Moore held practically all of them 
on Dee. 3, 1926; F. J. Dunn held practi- 
cally all on Jan. 21 and March 8, 1927 
On March 13, 1928. Messrs. Dunn and 
Moore held proxies for 497.255 of the 798 
013 shares voted and H. FE. Machold held 
273,677 and G. O. Muhlfeld held 26,612 
proxies; F. D. Comerford, the president 
held practically all the proxies on Feb 
7, 1929. and R. S. Pattee, assistant secre- 
tary, held the proxies on March 12, 1929 

Q. Did the preferred shareholders have 
voting rights? 

A. Only in case the dividends are more 
than a year in arrears and on the ques- 
tion of the issuance of additional pre- 
f-rred shares. 

Q. Did the preferred shareholders vote 










at any of these meetings? 

A. Yes. F. D. Comerford held proxies 
for the 1°5),453 of the 348,264 shares of 
preferred cutsanding. This meeting was 


held to authorize an increase in preferred 
shares, 

Q. And that was the subject on which 
the preferred shareholders had a right to 
vote? 

A. Had a right to vote There 
were some preferred shares present at onc 
other meeting, but it was stated they had 
no right to vote. 


Kenneth A, Miller 
Begins Testimony 


yes sir. 








Kenneth A. Miller. accountant of the 
Federal Trade Commission, testified a 
follows: 

By Myr. Healy: 

Q. Mr. Miller, you have made an ex- 
amination, have you not, of certain ac- 
counting and financial records of the 
New England Company? 

A. Yes 

I wonder if you can tell us what 
other company records you saw? 

A. I also saw the records of the Con- 
necticut River Power Company of New 
Hampshire; the Connecticut River Power 
Company of Maine; the Connecticut 
River Transmission Company, a Massa- 
chusetts company; the New England 
Power Company of Massachusetts; the 
New England Power Company of Maine 


and the Deerfield Construction Compen) 








and also some records of the New Eng- 
land Power Association. 

Q. In order that we may be informed 
as to what you refer to as the New FEne- 
land Power System in the introductory 
paragraphs of your report, will you pleas 
give as briefly as possible a stateme 
of historical facts surrounding the in- 
ception and development of what is now 
known as the New England Power Asso- 
ciation system? 

A. At some time prior to 1907, Mr. Mal- 
colin G. Chace of Providence, R. I., and 
Mr. Henry I. Harriman of Boston, Mass 
secured the right to construct a dam on 
the Connecticut River between the town 
of Hinsdale, N. H., and Vernon, Vt 

The title to the lands in Hinsdale, N 
H., was vested in a company known a: 
the Connecticut River Power Company of 


New Hampshire, and the title to the lands 
on the Vermont side was vested in a com- 
pany known as the Connecticut River 
Power Company of Vermont. 

The next step was the forming by Chace 










and Harriman of a construction company 
known at that time as the Chace-Harri- 
man Construction Company The Con- 
necticut River Power Company of Ver- 
mont and the Connecticut River Pow 
Company of New Hemnshire were merged 

Q. It was lat called what? 

A. The Deerfield Construction Company 
Coincidentally with the merging of th 


two companies, the Chace-Harriman Con- 
struction Company offered to complete a 


dam and power plant on the site owned 
by the New Hampshire company at a cost 
to the Connecticut River Power Company 
allowed to practice law therein.” And by 
section 4947: “On reading such petition 
and certificate, such judge shall grant an 
order that the applicant be admitted to 
practice law in this State which 
when done, is a sufficient license.’ And 
by section 4948: “Such attorneys at lav 
of any State are not thus permitted to 
practice law herein, unless those of thi 
State are likewise permitted to practice 
law in their courts And by section 
4949: “Those attorneys at law of othe) 
States, who become residents of thi 
State, and do not come under the provi- 


ions of the preceding section, by produc- | 





ing to the court satisfactory evidenc: 
that they were attorneys at law, in good 
standing, in a court of simi jurisdic 
tion * may be immediately admitted 
to plead and practice law in this State 
And by section 476: “It shall be unlawful 
for any person in this State to practice 
the profession of the law * upon which 


pecial tax is levied, and charge for the 
without paying said special tax 
such person as thereafter engages in 













the practice of such profession shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 
Limit on Restrictions 

is apparent that the restriction refer 

he practice of law in the courts. Male 
citizens are entitled to plead and prac- 
tic female citizens are admitted to prac- 
tice, aliens are eligible to admission a 
attorneys, attorneys of other States are 
admitted to practice law when they have 
been admitted to the practice of law in 
their home State when that home State 
admits to practice our lawyers duly li- 


censed in this-State. 
In the light of the history of the legis- 


lation on the subject the_ restrictions 
upon the right to practice law refer to 
practice in the courts, and do not pro- 


hibit a private corporation organized un- 
der the laws of this State and exercising 
as a business the general powers of a 
trust company and examining, certifying, 
and guaranteeing titles to real estate un- 


der authority conferred by its charter 
from exercising a further charter power 
‘to prepare any and all papers in con- 
nection with conveyance of real and/or 
personal property that it may be re- 
quested to prepare by a customer,” 2 
specified in the proposed amendment to 
defendant's charter 

In the clear and admirably stated opin- 
ion by Mr. Justice Lee in In re Eastern 
Idaho Loan & Trust 288 Pac. 157, ¢ 








reached based on 


different conclusion v 
whose history and 
the Georgia 


he statutes of Idaho 
effect so far differed from 

different result 
overruling the 


tatutes as to lead to the 
The trial judge erred in 
demurrer and granting the injunction 


Judgment reversed All the Justices 
concur (GILBERT, J., specially), except Rus- 
SELL, C. J., who dissents. HInegs, J., con- 


such State the attorneys of this State are curs in the result. 


in New England 
sociation 


of New Hampshire of $4,000,000, to be paid 
in bonds of the principal amount of $2,- 
000,000, 5.000 shares of preferred stock of 
the par value of $500,000, 14.809 shares 
common stock of the par value of $1,- 
480.000. and $20,000 in cash 

Q. Were these securities which you 
have just mentioned turned over to th 
Chace-Harriman Con iction Compan; 
sefore or after the construction of the 
lant for which they were the consider- 
ition? 








Securities Issued 
For Building of Dam 


A. These sccurities 
construction company 


the 
con- 


were 


prior 


issued to 
to the 









struction of the dam for the purpose of 
financing construction of the dam 

Q. How was this financing accom- 
lished? 


A. The first step was to organize a hold- 
ing company known the Connecticut 
River Power Comrpany of Maine to hold 
the stock of the Connecticut River Power 


as 


Company of New Hampshire. the com- 
pany which was to own the dam 

Q@. You mean that the common anc 
preferred stock of the Connecticut River 
Power Company of New Hampshire wa: 
transferred to the Connecticut River 
Power Company of Maine? 

A. That is correct 

Q. Who transferred it? 


A. Chace-Harriman 
pany 


Q. What 


Construction Com- 


consideration did the Chace- 


Harriman Construction Company receive 
trom the Connecticut River Power Com- 
pany of Maine for the capital stock of 


the Connecticut 
New Hampshire? 


River Power Company of 





A. The Chace-Harriman Construction 
Company received 20.000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the par value of $2,000,000 


of 


the Connecticut River Power Company 


of Maine, as consideration for the 15,000 
shares of common stock of the Connec 
ticut River Power Company of New 


Hampshire of the par value of $1,500,000 
In return for the $500,000 par value pre- 
ferred stock of the New Hampshire Com- 
pany, it received $500,000 par value of pre- 
ferred stock of the Maine Company. 


{mount of Cash 
Realized From Financing 





Q. What disposition did the Chace- 
Harriman Construction Company make ot 
ithe common and preferred stocks of the 
Conneciicut River Power Company of 
Maine? 

A. The common stock was used as a 
bonus in the sale, or in connection with 
he sale of the bonds of the Connecticut 


River Power Company of New Hampshire 
and the bonds of the Massachusetts Com- 
pany and the preferred stock of the Con- 


necticut River Power Company of Maine 
Q. How much cash did the construction 
company realize from this financing? 
A. Under this method $1,700,000 was 
realized from the sale of the Connecticut 


River Power Company of New Hampshire 
bond 

Q. How many shares of common 
of the Connecticut River Power Company 
of Maine were given with the bonds of 
the Connecticut River Power Company ot 
New Hampshire? 

A. 8.000 

Q. What 
struction 
of the s 
necticut 


stock 


did the 
Company 
curities it 


Chace-Harriman Con- 
do with the balance 
received from the Con- 
River Power Company of Maine? 
A. It gave 1,000 shares of the common 
stock and 1,000 shares of the preferred 
stock to the syndicate composed of Baker 
Ayling & Company, Malcolm G. Chac« 
and Henry I. Harriman for services; 4.- 
800 shares of common stock were given 
as bonus in connection with the ss 
$1,200,000 principal amount of the Massa- 
chusetts Company bonds; 6,200 shares of 
common stock and 4,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock were distributed to stock- 
holders of the Chace-Harriman Construc- 





tion Company as a dividend 

Q. What was the par value of the 1,000 
hares of common stock and the 1.000 
lal of preferred stock which wert 
turned over to the syndicate composed 

you have stated? 

A. $206,000 for the two 

Q. What was the par value of the 4,800 
shares of common stock given as bonus in 
connection with the sale of $1,.200.000 
principal amount of the Massachusetts 
company bonds? 

A. $480,006 

Q. And what was the par value of the 
6.200 shares of common and the 4,000 
shares of preferred which were distributed 
to stockholders of the Chace-Harriman 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 
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PON 


MAX FERN 
made State Superintendent of 
Insurance by appointment of the 
Corporation Commission, State 
of New Mexico. Mr. Fernandez, 
who was formerly chairman of 
the Corporation Commission, suc- 
ceeds J. H. Vaughan as head of 
the State Insurance Department. 


ANDEZ was recently 





Patent Is Refused 
On Claims Covering 
Device for Packin 


ov 


5 


Election of Owners Between 
Two Applications Bars 
Later Claims Covered by 
One Abandoned 


[Continued from Page 6.1 

All other features of the claims 
read upon said disclosure. 

‘llants’ specification this feature 
iims above referred to is fully 
set forth, but it is also therein stated that 
“the reverse arch or concave portion may 
extend below flat portion 9 of the 
sheet We think, however, that the fair 
construction of the entire specification is 
that if the reverse arch does extend below 
the flat portion of the sheet, it must not 
be so far below that it will not, without 
crushing or deforming the arch, return 
upon pressure to a line with the base of 
the sheet 


patent. 
clearly 

In appe 
of the cl 





the 


holders may be 
portion 6 
base sheet 


If desired the 
made lower, and the middle 
permitted to project below the 








so that each egg will be within the upper 
and lower edges of its cell or compart- 
ment, and will at the same time be sep- 
arated from those above and below it and 
held es 

It also states that: 

- The bottom portion 6 is pref- 
erably slightly concavo-convex, but this is 
not absolutely essential, nor is its exact 
position (Italies ours.) 

We think that anyone practicing the 
art taught by the Koppelman & Cooper 
patent might naiurally construct the de- 
vice there shown by arranging that the 


central depression shall not be either above 
or below the plane of the sheet, but that 
it shall be upon such plane, in which case 
he would have essentially appellants’ struc- 
ture, and that if he did no invention 
would be involved. If appellants’ claims 
are allowed, any construction of the de- 
vice shown by Koppelman and Cooper 
carried out as above indicated, would con- 
flict with appellants’ claims. We are, 
therefore, of the opinion that in so far 
as appellant's claims differ from the con- 
struction specifically shown by Koppelman 
and Cooper, there is no invention involved 
because the modification is of such a char- 
acter as is within the scope of the Koppel- 
man & Cooper disclosure While the 
Koppelman & Cooper claims are limited to 
a device for packing ¢ and other fragile 


sO 








2 





g 
articles, the device may, generally speak- 
ing, be used for any purpose for which it 
is adapted. “The inventor of a machine 

entitled to the benefit of all the uses 


to which it can be put, no matter whether 


he had conceived the idea of the use on 
not.’ Roberts v. Ryer, 91 U.S. 150 

In view of the conclusion we have 
reached it is unnecessary to discuss the 
Miller reference 

We find no error in the conclusions of 


the Board of Appeals and its decision is 


| affirmed 


Applications for Radio Permits 
Granted by Federal Commission 


Applications for radio permits just 
granted by the Federal Radio Commission 
lave been made public by the Commis 
sion as follow 

Applications granted 
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eoulpment and increase 
50 w.. unlimited time 
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WHP 
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! stern Fisheri c Dunda 
‘ Alash KOR, Quadra 
1 i ranted const! tion permit to instal 
ie apparat 
W d Radio, In Lakewood, Ohio 
ction permit for experin ce 
WwJt WJO, WJA WROK P treless 
In Little Neck, N. Y., granted modification 
of construction permit to cl frequencies 
» change location to Hicks L. I WRDJ 
Upper Newton Falls, Mas change in location 
to Needham, Msg WRDC, Chicago, change 
1 tion to 7626 Summerdale Avenue, Chicagé 
KOS, KGWE eles, change location o! 
t tter ashington, D. C., addi- 
freq\ 
wie Phi change in fre- 
quencie KOS KDG, Honolulu 
T. H., change 
WAI RCA ications Inc New 
vic t modification of 
onstruction peimit fer change in frequenc 
to 6.965 and 15,930 ke WAB, New Brunswick 
N. J granted modification of construction 
pe for change in froquency to 6,942.5 and 
13,885 ke 
KGQX Alaska Washington rways, Inc 
Seattle Wash KGQW Juneau Alaska 
granted licenses; 2,650 kc., 100 w 
GR. Globe Wireless, Ltd.. Edmonds, Wash 
ited license to cover construction permit 
WBF. Troy al Radio Telegraph Co., Hing- 
an Mas gvanted licen t over con- 
truction permit 
W2NAV. Bell Telephone Laboratories, In 
license for special experimental fre- 
: An Radio News Corporation 
[Continued on Page 8, Colur 1.) 
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Submit Views 
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Manufacturers’ Association 
Urges Suppression of 


‘Any Dishonest Practice’ 
In Connection With Plan 








Co.umsus, Onto, March 25. 


The Ohio Manufacturers’ Association, 
through its executive secretary, Warren F. 
Perry, submitted March 23 to the Senate 
Committee investigating practices before 
the State Industrial Commission a wim- 
mary of its views in which it opposed “the 
existence of any dishonest practice in con- 
nection with our plan and from whatever 
source.” : 

As an example Mr. Perry cited “a condi- 
tion such as an employe in the service of 
our workmen's compensation insurance 
plan giving any tip-offs to those outside 
the plan.” He advocated stringent pen- 
alties for those who engage in such @ 
practice. 

It is a “heinous offense.” he said, for 
an attorney or other representative of a 
claimant to charge a fee of 50 per cent 
of the award or a percentage approach- 
ing this amount. ‘This is harkening back 
to the vicious old employers’ liability days, 
a svstem which it was the basic intent of 
our workmen's compensation insurance 
plan to eliminate.” 

Special Services Favored 


Mr. Perry urged that employers be per= 


mitted to employ specialized actuarial 
and claims services. j ; : 
“The State of Ohio, in its workmen's 


compensation insurance plan, has entered 
one of the most difficult branches of the 
entire insurance field, not only from the 
viewpoint of the workmen's compensation 
insurance costs and the actuarial, under- 
writing and merit-rating problems which 
this unavoidably involves. but also the 
many intricate and difficult claims prob- 
lems necessarily arising under our plan,” 
Mr. Perry stated. 

“I consider every member of our asso< 
ciation has the valid right, if he so de- 
sires, to employ specialized actuarial and 
claims services, and I am very sure the 
members of our association would most 
strongly oppose any effort to deny them 
this privilege in the control of their work- 
men’s compensation insurance costs and 
claims problems, if they voluntarily de- 
sire to secure such a specialized assist- 
ance in the control of the many special< 
ized problems involved under this plan. 
Our members have just as much right I 
believe to employ specialized actuarial and 
claims services in the control of their 
workmen's compensation insurance costs 
and claims problems, as they have to em- 
ploy engineers, attorneys or accountants 
in the control of the other specialized 
types of problems of their business, and 
this is doubly true in the former owing 
to the extent to which the employer is 
denied the right of appeal under the Ohio 
workmen's compensation law. 


Claimant's Counsel 

“I am equally frank to state that I 
think the claimant should have every 
right to employ his own attorney, particu- 
larly where his claim involves difficult 
and intricate problems for determination.” 

Mr. Perry said that eve'g member of 
the Ohio Manufacturers’ association is 
desirous of seeing every one of his em- 
ployes and their dependents “get every 
cent to which they are legitimately en- 
titled under our workmen's compensation 
law.” However, the association is opposed 
to the payment of illegitimate or fraudu- 
lent claims. 

Mr. Pe declared that the association 
is still a staunch supporter of the Ohio 
compensation plan, which, it is pointed 
out, is the largest of its kind in the coun- 
try.. He favors any improvement that can 
be made in the present merit-rating sys- 
tem without injury but “greatest care 
should be exercised in treating this phase 
of our plan, which has proved one of its 
most important assets.” 





Number of Family Groups 
In Utah Increased in 1930 


The Director of the Census today 
(March 25) announced the results of a 
preliminary count of the number of fam- 
ilies in the State of Utah according to 
the 1930 census, together with the num- 
ber of families reporting radio sets. The 
whole number of families in the State on 





April 1, 1930, was 116,254, as compared 
with 98,346 in 1920. The number of per- 
sons per family in 1930 was 4.4, as com- 
pared with 4. in 1920. The number of 


families reporting radio sets in 1930 was 
47,729, or 41.1 per cent of the total. 

The term “family,” as used in making 
ihe count, signifies a group of persons, 
whether related by blood or not, who live 


together as one household, usually shar- 
ing the same table. One person living 


alone is counted as a family, and, at the 
other extreme, all the inmates of an in- 
stitution, or all the persons living in a 
boarding house, ave ordinarily counted as 
one family. ®The detailed tabulation of 
the 1930 family statistics will show sepa- 
ately several different types of fami- 
lies, and will give much information as 
to the number of families of various sizes, 
the number of families having children, 
ete., Which has not been tabulated in con- 
nection with previous censuses.—Issued by 
the Bureau of the Census. 
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a part of the 
Middle West Utilities System 


ELectric 
output of the 
National Group 
in 1930 increased 
6.6% over 1929, 
—a sign of steady 
growth = through- 
out a balanced 


territory. 
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RAILROADS . 


Power of Court 
To Review Ruling 


Of 1. C. C. Argued 


Counsel for Standard Oil of 
Indiana Declares Decision 
Involved Merely a Matter 


Of Law 


A question of the jurisdiction of a 
Federal District Court to review an order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
claimed to involve merely a matter of law, 
raised in the case of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana), v. United States et al., 
No. 384, was argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, March 21. 

According to John R. Cochran, counsel 
for the Standard Oil, that company filed 
two complaints with the Commission al- 
leging that certain carriers had collected 
freight charges on shipments of petroleum 
products based upon rates contained in 
tariffs which were not applicable. It 
claimed that it was entitled to the dif- 
ference between the charges collected and 
those which would have accrued under 
tariffs which it claimed were applicable 


Decision Only Sought 
The Commission, he said, was merely 
called upon to decide which of the several 
tariffs established the legally applicable 
rate. The sole issue before it was the in- 
terpretation of the words of the tariffs, 
he said. 


In one complaint the issue was to ascer- 
tain the meaning and application of the 
so-called “intermediate rule.’ The other 
involved the meaning of the so-called 
“combination rule” as well as the “in- 
termediate rule.” 


The Commission, after taking testimony. 
dismissed the complaints and reaffirmed 
its action upon rehearing. The Standara 
Oil Company then went to court and 
asked that the legal effect of the tariffs 
be established and requested the case sent 
back to the Commission for determination 
of rates under that pronouncement. | 

The case was dismissed by the District 
Court for the Northern District of Indiana, 
three judges sitting, on the grounds that 
it was without jurisdiction to review the 
order of the Commission, it being said 
that it was a “negative” order. 

Rule Called Inapplicable 


Mr. Cochran cited to the rule announced 
in the Procter & Gamble case (225 U. S 
282) to the effect that the courts cannot 
review negative orders of the Commission 
with respect to administrative matters. 

It did not apply in the present case, 
he said, because prior to the pasage of the 
Interstate Commerce Act the right of a 
shipper to recover overcharges existed at 
common law and was enforceable in the 
courts. 


Also the Interstate Commerce Act did 
not create the right to recover over- 
charges, while the Procter & Gamble case 
involved only rights which had been cre- 
ated. by that act, he argued. 

He submitted that where a shipper seeks 
relief from the Commission with respect 
to a right possessed by him independent 
of the act, the action of the Commission, 
even if it denies the complaint, is sub- 
ject to judicial review and an examination 
of the Commission’s proceedings by the 
court for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether it has proceeded correctly as a 
matter of law. 


Mr. Justice Brandeis suggested that un- 
der the applicable sections of the act, the 
shipper was given the right to go either 
to the court or to the Commission and 
raised the question of whether the ac- 
tion of going to one was not an elec- 
tion on his part. 


Matter of Law -<nvolved 


Mr. Cochran conceded that would be 
the case in an administrative matter but 
that in the present case there was only 
a matter of law involved. 

The Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, John Lord O'Brian, submitted that 
the order was negative in nature and 
that the law is well settled that the stat- 
utofy jurisdiction given the courts does 
not include the right to set aside orders 
of the Commission which deny the af- 
firmative relief sought by the shipper. 

Congress, he said in his brief, having 
excluded the enforcement of reparation 
orders from the jurisdiction of the courts 
cannot have intended to nullify this limi- 
tation on the court's jurisdiction by au- 
thorizing it to set aside such orders. 

Louis Strasser, representing the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. and 
other carriers, urged that the determina- 
tions upon the questions of what tariffs 
were proper were such as involved admin- 
istrative determination necessitating their 
coming within the rule announced in the 
Proctor and Gamble case. 


Circuitous Routes Used 


He also pointed out that the Standard 
Oil Company had routed its cars on cir- 
cuitous routes in order to take advantage 
of the tariffs it sought. 

Mr. Cochran, ‘in rebuttal, replied that 
the routing was in accord with the rout- 
ing schedules of the tariffs themselves, 
adding that were they not satisfactory, 
the carriers could have changed them 
upon short notice. On the contrary, he 
noted, they were in existence for more 
than two years. 


! 


Decisions and Applications 


Listed by Radio Commission 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
New York City, granted license, 95 and 99 
ke., 750 w.; experimental station 

DeForest Radio Co., portable, Passaic, N. J., 
granted license for experimental station, 1.604 
ke. and 2,398 ke., 500 w. 

W3XT, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lawrenceville, N. J., granted renewal of 
license, 

KBJ, RCA Communications, 
Point. N. Y., granted renewal of license. 

KGQX. KGQU, KHJFU, KHIGT, KHINR 
Alaska Washington Airways, granted author- 
ity to use Al emission in addition to A3 
emission on all these planes. 

Set for hearing: 

John Magaldi Jr., Philadelphia. Pa., re- 
Tae coperustion permit for new station, 
F C.. w. day, 100 w. night, shar y 
WILM. & are with 

G. L. Johnson, Texarkana, Ark., requests 
construction permit for new station, 1,500 kc., 
100 w., shares with KGKRB. 

WALR, The Akron Broadcasting Co., Zanes- 
ville to Akron, Ohio. 

WHOM, New Jersey Broadcasting Corp., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., requests modification of license 
to change frequency from 1.450 to 1,050 kc.., 
and hours from sharing with WNJ, WKBO and 
WBMS to daytime until sunset on Pacific 
coast. 

Broadcasting applications: 

WTBO, Associated Broadcasting Corp., Fred- 
erick and Liberty Streets, Cumberland, Md., 
modification of license to change frequency. 

York Broadcasting Company, York, Pa., con- | 
struction permit amended to request 800 kc., | 
instead of 820 kc. 

The Owosso Broadcasting Co., Owosso, Mich 
construction permit to erect a new station 
to use 950 kc., unlimited hours, 1 kw. | 

WRBJ, Woodruff Furniture Co., Inc., Hat- | 
tiesburg, Miss., request to voluntarily assign 
license to Hattiesburg Broadcasting Co. 

WOBT, Tittsworth Radio & Music Co., Union 
City, Tenn., construction permit to move 
transmitter to Jackson, Tenn 

KVOS, Inc., Bellingham, Wash 
construction permit issued Dec. 16, 1930, for 
change in equipment. Modification is to 
change authorized equipment. 

KFJR, Ashley C. Dixon & Son, 95 Fifth 
Street, Portlamd, Oreg., license to cover con- 
struction permit issued Dec. 10, 1930, for 
change in equipment. 

KEX. Western Broadcasting Co.. 440 Morri- 
son Street, Portland, Oreg., modification of 
license to change hours of operation. 

KGMB, Honolulu Broadcasting Co., Waikiki, 


, 


2 


Inc., Rocky 


, modification 
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. . FINANCE 


Excess Earnin gs 


Of Three Railways 


Tentative Reports Covering 
Carriers Are Made Public 
By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 25 made public three tentative 
excess earning reports involving the ex- 
cess earnings of the Pittsburg & Shaw- 
mut Railroad; the Silverton Northern 
Railroad (Colo.); and the Oklahoma, New 
Mexico and Pacific Railway (Okla.), as of 
certain recapture periods between Sept. 
1, 1920, and Dec: 31, 1926. 

In Finance Docket No. 8552, Pittsburgh 
& Shawmut Railroad, the Commission 
found that the road had earnings of $149.- 
019.47 in excess of the 6 per cent al- 
lowed under the recapture provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, and of that 
total $74,509.74 was subject to recapture. 

In Finance Docket No. 4770, Silverton 
Northern Railroad, the excess earnings 
were placed at $85,414.14, and the amount 
subject to recapture, $42,707.08. 

In Finance Docket No. 3873, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico & Pacific Railway, the excess 
earnings were $854,834.06, and amount sub- 
ject to recapture, $427,417.03. 


Investigation Begun 
Into Regulation of 
Bridge Companies 


I. C. C. to Determine Juris- 
diction in Connection 
With Security Issues and 
Excess Earnings 


An investigation to determine the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over certain bridge companies 
throughout the United States in connec- 
tion with the issuance of securities, and 
excess earnings subject to recapture by 
the Government, has been begun, it has 
just been announced by formal order of 
the Commission ‘Docket No, 24335). 

The inquiry will develop whether the 
provisions of sections 20a and l5a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act should be ap- 
plied to the bridge companies in manner 
similar to railroads. 

The order follows in full text: 

No. 24335.—In the matter of the appli- 
cation of certain provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to bridge companies: 

The Commission having under consid- 
eration the matter of the application of 
the provisions of section 15a of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act relating to the de- 
termination and disposition of excess net 
railway operating income, and the pro- 
visions of section 20a of said act, to the 
following-named companies: 

Keokuk & Hamilton Bridge Company, 
the Leavenworth Terminal Railway &} 
Bridge Company, the Shreveport Bridge 
& Terminal Company, Winona Bridge 
Railway Company, Dunleith & Dubuque 
Bridge Company, Arkansas & Memphis 
Railway Bridge & Terminal Company, the 
Atchison & Eastern Bridge Company, the 
Covington & Cincinnati Elevatec Railroad 
and Transfer & Bridge Company, Louis- 
ville & Jeffersonville Bridge and Railroad | 
Company, Kentucky & Indiana Terminal | 
Railroad Company, Missouri & Illinois 
Bridge & Belt Railroad Company, South- 
ern Illinois & Missouri Bridge Company, 
Wilmington Railway Bridge Company, 
Sault Ste. Marie Bridge Company, Sioux 
City Bridge Company. 

It is ordered that a »roceeding of in- 
quiry and investigation upon the Com- 
mission's own motion be, and it is hereby, 
instituted into and concerning said matter. 

It is further ordered that said matter 
be, and it is hereby, assignec for hearing 
for the purpose of receiving evidence, said 
hearing to be held at such time or times 
and place or places as the Commission 
may hereafter direct. 


F lied Employmen 
700,000 Farm 


Capita, According 


(Continued f 


ton crop failed in 1926, while Louisiana | 


and Mississippi had exceptional crops 
without sufficient labor available to pick 
the cotton as it ripened. The Federal 
Farm Labor Division helped the situation, 
moved the pickers to points where needed, 
sending by carload or trainload instead of 
by truck when necessary. 

The Farm Labor Division is not an 
ordinary placement bureau, where a job 
for one man is located, farmers who need 
one or two men usually being able to ob- 
tain them through local channels. The 
Farm Labor Division cares for those sec- 
tions where seasonal crops require large 
numbers for short periods. The migratory 
pickers are not only transported by 
trucks, furnished by the employers and 
arranged for by the Farm Labor Division, 
but perhaps half of the number travel 
from place to place in their own convey- 
ances. Surplus labor in any section is ob- 
viated by the Farm Labor Division sta- 
tioning its agents at key points where 
those seeking employment may be re- 
routed as the needs of one 
filled and those of another arise. 
success of this system was shown in 1930 
when, with a million idle over the coun- 
try, there was ample help without a sur- 
plus in sections of seasonal crops. 

Common Labor Aided 


While the Farm Labor Division does 
not find a place for a single individual 
alone who may be seeking employment, 


it does care by thousands for common | 
unable to help | 


labor, which is usually 
itself. There is more unskilled labor in 
the country—labor that is not qualified 
for any particular line of worx—than is 


generally realized, but even so, there are | 


times when unskilled labor does not sup- 
ply the demand for help needed to gather 
the seasonal crops, and again the Farm 
Labor Division steps in to secure the aid 
of skilled artisans who may be tempo- 
rarily unemployed, or who may desire 
to have themselves and their families work 


in the open for a time. The most valu- | 


Honolulu, construction permit 
equipment and decrease power. 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 
Maurice W. Collins, license for new aircraft 

on 3.106 ke, 7.5 Ww 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., 
Fargo, N. Dak., Pembina, N. Dak., new con- 
struetion permits; frequencies to be deter- 
mined, 400 w.; aeronautical and point-to-point 
aeronautical) 

WAA, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
Detour, Mich., modification of licemse for ad- 
ditional frequencies; relay service. 

WCY. Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, West Dover, Ohio, modification of li- 
cense for additional frequencies; relay service. 

The Master Electric Company, license for 
special experimental service for 4.300 kce., 15 
w. (Experimental aircraft.) (New.) 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
portable, modification of license to change 
Wansmitter location. 


to change 
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DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., March 25. received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
The following information relates to transactions on the State of New York. 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that The following symbols are used to Guapante tie Bias 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings in which these securities are made eligible, e , y 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, statute or regulation, for savings bank _——, New 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been Sales recorded in thousands. 
States Sales High Low Last States 
2 10214 10214 1021, 
16 10334 10314 10334 
3 10634 10612 10612 
30 1097, 10912 10975 
29 99 987, 9875 
9434 993, 94%, 
11715 117=—117 
9635 9634 9635 
97 97 97 
1073, 1073%% 10733 
101 101 101 
10315 10314 10312 
110 1095, 109%5 
1027, 10214 102% 
1043, 10414 1041, 
971, 97_, 9714 
91 9014, 91 
10915 10914 1091. 
11234 11234 11234 
10214 102%, 102"; 
107 10612 107 
10034 100%, 100%, 
10015 10014 10014 
103 1027, 1027, 
100%_ 10014 100), 
1063, 1065; 1063, 
1065, 106! 10612 
90 90 90 
9714 97 973 
10434 10415 104! 
10516 105'5 1051, 
87 87 87 
106 ©6106 ~=— 106 
105 105 105 
101 101 101 
10115 10115 101!. 
981, 98 98 
10234 10234 10274 
105 105 105 
90 90 90 
10914 10914 1091, 
1091, 109', 109%, 
987, 9875 9875 
90 90 90 
933, 933, 933% 
9334 9334 933, 
11515 11512 115! 
1001, 100 100 
1105, 1105, 1105% 
107. 107 = 107 
10115 101!g 1011, 
941, 94 94 
971, 971— 9716 
107 1067, +107 
10314 103 10314 
10414 10414 10414 
104 =: 104 
111 


111 
1091 1093% 
107 


107 
987, 9875 
99 ; 


9834 
997, 9975 
112 


112 
10734 10734 
90 


89 
9134 9134 
993, 9914 

1023, 10234 
99 99 
9514 95'% 
793, 794 

1341, 13414 

118%, 118% 
85 85 

121.121 

1051% 105% 

107!, 10614 
985, 9855 

101}, 101'% 

10514 105'% 
96 96 

102-1014 

102 102 
94 94 
875, 873% 
713, T7114 
941, 9415 
921, 92 

9234 9234 
841, 84 


Californis Connecticut 


« » 


! 


High 


10518 
9378 
9314 
8512 

10034 
982 

10042 

107'2 
84 

104% 
89'5 

11412 


Sales 


N Eng T & T Ist 412s B ‘61 

N Orl Pub Serv ist & r 5s A '52...d 

N Orl Pub Serv ist & r 5s B '55 d 
NYC&Hud R RR mtge 314s '97.... abcdeg 
NYC&Hud Ri deb 4s 1934 abcdeg 
NYC&Hud Ri gold 4s abcdeg 
NYC&H Rr &imp 414s A 2013.... abcdeg 
NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013(N Y C).... abcedeg 
NYC&H R Mich Cen col 312s '98.. abcdeg 
NYC&StL RR r5'5sA '74 (N Co).. abcd 
NYC&StLRR r m4!5s C '78 (N Co) abcd 
NY Edis ist & r 612s A ‘41.... abcdf 
NY Edis Ist & r 5s B ‘44 abcdf 
NY G&ELH&P Pur My . abcedef 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s ‘92 d 

NY Tel Ist & gen 412s -. abcde 
NY Tel deb 6s -» abed 
NY Tel ref 6s A - abcde 
N Lock & Ont P Ist & r 5s be 

N & W RR lst cons 4s ' abcdeg 
Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ‘97 SF abcdeg 
N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1... abcdeg 
N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047. abcdeg 
N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047. abcdeg 
Nor Ry of Cal Ist 5s '38.... abcdefg 
N Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A ‘41 af 
Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7!2s A '46.... df 

Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s abcde 
Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist & r 4s '61 abc 
PacG & Eg &r 5s A ‘42 bede 
Pac T & T ist & coll 5s '37 SF abcd 
Pac T & T r mtge Ss A ’52........ abed 
PO &D RR ist & r gu 4128s A’77 ab 
Penn RR gen 4!4s A ‘65. abcdeg 
Penn RR gen 5s B ‘68... abcdeg 
Penn RR secured 6}2s '36.... 

Pere Marq Ry Ist 4!2s C " 

Phila Balt & Wash RR Ist 4s °4: 
Phil El 1st & r 414s '67 SF.. 
PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s A '70...... 
PSE&GofN J 1st &r 4'2s"’ 
PSE&GofN J Ist &r 4!28 "7 
Read gen & r 412s B '97.......... 
Roch G & E gen 5!2s C ’48.. 
Roch G & E gen 7s B ‘46.. 
StLP&NW Ry ist (asmd) 
StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ‘50 
StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B '50 
StL S F Ry cons 412s A ‘7 

So Bell T & T Ist 5s 

So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 412s ’68.... 
So Pac 40 yr Ser '29 (ww) 412s ‘69 
S Pac C P coll 4s "49 due Aug 1.. 
S Pac Ore Lines Ist 412s A '77.... 
S Pac RR Call St cons gu 5s " 

S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s '55.. 

So Ry dev & gen 4s A '56 
So Ry dev & gen 6!2s A ‘56 
So Ry Mob & O coll 4s '38 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 419s ‘51 
SW Bell T Ist & r 5s ‘54. 
Tenn E P Ist & r 6s ‘47 
T&P Ry ist cons (lst) 
Tex&P Ry g&r Ss B 
Tex&P Ry gé&r 5s C _ RRR Sr 
T-P-M Pac Ter RR Ist 5!2s i 
Un Oil of Cal A 6s °42 vinae 
Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s ’ 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4!2s ‘67. 

Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ‘68... 
Wabash RR Ist 5s '39..... 
Wabash Ry r & gen 5!2s A TS... 
Wabash Ry r & gen 4!2s C’ 

West El deb 5s ‘44. 

West Mary RR Ist 4s '5: 

W Penn Pow Ist 5s A ‘46.. 

W Shore RR lst 4s 2361.... 
Wheel & L Er RRr 5s B '66 


Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s '37 

Amer Smelt & Ref ist 5s ‘47. 
Amer T & T coll 5s "46 SF.. 
Amer T & T deb 512s ‘43 SF. 
AT & S F gen 4s '95 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s 
AT & SF cv deb 4128 '48 
AT&SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s ‘58. 
Atl Cst L ist cons 4s ’52..... 
B & O ist 5sd Jly 1 ‘48..... 
B & O cv (exp'd) 4128 ‘33... 
O ref & gen A 5s ‘95 

O ref gen C 6s 

O ref & gen D 5s 2000... 
O SW Div Ist ext 5s ‘50. 
BO & Pitts L Er WVar 4s 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s 
Bell Tel Pa ist r B 5s ‘48.... 
Bell Tel Pa ist r C 5s '60........ 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C ’67.... 
Bkin Edison gen A 5s ‘49........ 
> N Ry Gvt gty 413s 

CN Ry Gvt gty 412s ‘57... 

CN Ry Gvt gty 434s °55 

CN Ry Gvt gty 4%2s '68..... 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ‘69. overs 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct '69........ 
Cen of Ga Ry r & gen 5!5s B ’59.. 
C Pac RR ist r gu 4s "49.......... 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s '60... “e 
Cent Dist Tel ist 5s °43..... 
Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s "61..... 
C & O Ry Ist cons 5s '39 
ee 2 me Re ee ae 
C & O Ry ref & imp A 4's ‘'93.. 
C &ORy ref & imp B 415s '95.... 
Bur & Q RR gen 4s '58 es 
Bur & @ RR Ist & r 414s B ‘77 
G Lt & Coke Ist (asmd) 5s ‘37 
& NW Ry gen 4s ‘87...... 
& NW Ry gen 5s °87.......... abcedefg 
& NW Ry 15 yr sec 6!5s '36.... abcf 
&NW Ry Iist&r 5s d My 1 2037.. abcdefg 
C&NW R Ist&r 412s d My 1 2037.. abcdefg 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s ‘88 

Ch RK Is & P Ist & r_ 4s °34... 

Ch U Sta gu Ist 612s C ’63. 

ccc & StL r&imp 412s E "7 

Clevy U Ter gu Ist 5'!2s A ‘72. 

Clev U Ter gu 1st 5s B "73 SF.. 

Col & So Ry r &ext 432s '35 

Col & So Ry gen 412s A '80 

D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s ‘43 SF.... 

Det Ed gen & ref 5s A ‘49 

Det Ed gen & ref 412s ‘61 D 

Duquesne Lt Ist 4125 °67 

F E & M V RR Ist (asmd) 6s ° 

Gt Nor Ry ‘reg 7s * 

Gt Nor Ry gen 5!2s B_‘52.... 

Gt Nor Ry gen 5s C "73. 

Gt Nor Ry 412s D "76... 

Gt Nor Ry gen 4128 E '77 

Nor Ry 1st & ref 414s ‘61 

Trk Ry of Can deb 7s '40.... 

Trk Ry of Can deb 6s ‘36 SF.. d 

Il) Cen RR ref 4s °55.... 

Ill Cen RR coll Tr 4s 75: : 
ICRRCStL&N Jt Istr 5s A 63 
Kan C P & L Ist 4!28 B ‘57 

K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s " 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s '60 

KC Sou Ry Ist 3s '50 

Kings Co El P & L Pr mny 6s ‘97 
Kings Co Ltg Ist r 6!2s °54 : 
LS &MS Ry Ist (asmd) 31,5 '97 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ‘44........ @ 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’5l... = a 
Louis G & E Ist & r 5s A'S: 
L & N RR unif 4s 

L & N RR Ist coll 5s ’31... 
L & N RR ist & r 5s B 2003........ 
L&N RR At Knx & Cin Div 4s " 
Met Ed ist & r 4128s D '68 SF.... 
MILER &Lr & Ist 5s B '61 

Mil Spart & NW Ry Ist 4s '47.... 
M StP & S_ M RR Ist cons 4s “* 
M StP & SS M RR Ist cons 5s " 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s A '65. 

Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s F Se 

Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G "78.... d 

Mor & Ess RR Ist r 312s 2000.... abcdefg 
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United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
States Sales High 


abcdefg 2 101.26 
abcdefg 16 102.26 
abcdefg 202 103.26 
abcdefg 5 103.19 
abcdefg 1 111.26 
abcdefg 13 107.24 
abcdefg 1 101.24 
abcdefg 4 101.15 


Last 


101.26 
102.26 
103.21 
103.19 
111.26 
107.18 
101.24 
101.15 


Low 


101.26 
102.23 
103.21 
103.19 
111.26 
107.18 
101.24 
101.10 


ist Lib Loan 15-20 yrs 
Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 414s ° 
4th Liberty Loan 4)4s ‘38. 
4th Liberty Loan reg 414s.... 
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Shipping Board Refuses New Plan of Radio Direction Finding 
Further Delay in Ord ' . 
ae Airplanes Being Tested by Army 


The Shipping Board today (March 25) 
declined to postpone further its order of 
Dec. 17, 1930, directing the members of | 
the former United States Intercoastal | 


Conference, created in May, 1927, to file} 
full data concerning proceedings of the | 
conference, all agreements entered into} 





Development of Satisfactory Type of Radio Device Is 
Expected in the Near Future 


section are | 
The 


by the conference members, 
amounts of payments to and receipts from 
the freight earnings pool maintained dur- 
ing the life of the conference. The last 
postponement, which was for 20 days, was 
granted as of March 16, 1931—Issued by 
‘the Shipping Board. 


t Service Placed 
Laborers Last Year 


| Cost of Finding Work in 1930 Averaged 13.5 Cents Per 


to Secretary Doak 


rom Page 2.) 


able cotton ripens first, and all picking 
is paid for by the pound. A family of 
five may pick a bale of good cotton a day. 
at an average of about $20 per bale for 
picking. 

The necessity for furnishing promptly 
the requisite amount of labor is essential 
to the well-being of the Nation, to pro- 
tect the crops, and to protect the farmers 
who have raised the crops, as well as the 
bankers who furnished the money and 
the merchants who supplied employers 
and employes with the necessities of life, 
carrying the accounts until harvest time. 
Loss anywhere along the line affects all, 
and, continued, eventually the loss is felt 
over the entire country. There was no 
plan, no system to take care of these 
needs, until the Farm Labor Division was 
established; now financiers, employers, 
and labor all feel safe, and a saving has 
been effected which will run into millions. 

Seasonal crops of no two sections are 
alike, and no two seasons of any section 
are alike. It is necessary to know condi- 
tions over the entire country and to be 
ready to furnish what is needed when it 
is needed, A section where a large crop 
was harvested one year may have a small 
crop the following year. Failure of the 
first planting necessitating a later one, 
results in later crops so that pickers must 
sometimes be moved back and forth to 
gather first, second, and third crops. 


Enlarged by Seasons 


The service of the Farm Labor Division 
is, of course, enlarged during the various 
seasons, 20 offices with 38 employes being 
maintained throughout the year, the num- 
| ber of offices being increased to 100 dur- 
ing the height of the season. About 1922 
this service cost approximately $20,000 per 
annum, which amount was increased by 
Congress from year to year until it reached 
a maximum in 1930 of $95,000, with 100,- 
/000 men placed in 1922 increased to 704,- 
000 in 1930, 309,000 of the latter being used 
in gathering the cotton crop alone. 

The average cost of 13's cents per 
capita, as previously given, should include 
a statement that the highest cost was 20 
cents per capita, in both cases all ex- 
penses of the Farm Labor Division being 
included, office rent, personal services and 
supplies. Mr. Tucker believes that, if suf- 
ficiently financed, the Farm Labor Divi- 
sion can handle 1,000,000 men a year. 

Following the ripening crops from the 
cotton fields of the southern States to the 
wheat fields of Canada and the orchards 
of the great Northwest covers about seven 
months of the year, the migratory har- 
vesters traveling with the harvests. The 
story of cotton picking applies to the 
gathering of every seasonal crop and Sec- 
retary Doak proposes to enlarge and ex- 
pand the Farm Labor Division so that the 
‘Division will be ready to arrange for the 


j 
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and the | 


An improved system of direction finding , 
by radio for aircraft is being studied by | 
the Army Air Corps, with other “homing” 
| equipment, according to information made 
| available March 25 in behalf of the Corps. | 
| Four different methods now are under | 
observation, but the Corps “is following 
closely every development of this kind, 
and there is every reason to believe a sat- 
isfactory direction finder will be forth~- 
coming in the near future,” it was stated. 
A summary of the Corps’ activities in ra- | 
|dio “homing” equipment was made pub- 
lic at the Corps as follows: 


The Air Corps has been interested for 
some time in direction finding equipment | 
| for aircraft. A number of different | 
|schemes have been investigated but none 
as yet completely fulfilled the require- 
|ments which it is conceived an aircraft 
direction finder should have. 


The simplest system of direction find- 
ing is a coil of wire on the wings, or a 
;“wing loop,” as it is sometimes called, 
connected to a receiver, and working in 
conjunction with the steady and constant 
signal of a transmitting station -on the 
ground. The orientation of the -‘wing 
loop,” and consequently of the coils, in 
the direction from which the strongest 
signals are received, gives to the pilot 
‘an indication of the bearing of the trans- 
| mitting station. 
| ‘Ten sets of equipment of this kind have 
; been procured for test. Instead of using | 
the audible signal‘in the head phones to 
| obtain direction, small shielded meters are 
; provided. One is mounted on the pilot’s 
instrument board while the other is in- 
| cluded in a box, which also contains means 
for tuning the “wing loop” and the nec- 
essary switches for using the standard 
| aircraft receiver, type BC-152, with either 
the “wing loop” or the trailing wire an- 
tenna. This box, which is mounted near 
the radio receiver, also contains a volume 
control and switches, which make it possi- 
ble to use either the meters or phones. 

Used with the BC-152 receiver, any 
station between 200 and 1,200 meters (1,500 
and 250 kilocycles) may be used as a radio 
beacon. Broadcast stations of consider- 
able power are scattered all over the coun- 
try. These may well be used as radio 
beacons with this device. 

The system of direction finding is not 
new. It was used during the war and 
has been used to a considerable extent 
by the Navy. Recently, an enlisted pilot 
and an enlisted radio operator of the 3rd 
| Attack Group made a very successful 
flight from Fort Crocket to Crissy Field | 
and return, using a system of this kind 
which they had constructed themselves. 
However, the use of a meter for indicating 
to the pilot the direction of the trans- 
mitting station toward which he desired 
to fly is relatively new. 

An improved system of this kind, which 
was developed under the direction of Her- 
bert Hoover Jr., for use by the Western 
Air Express, has recently been given pre- 
liminary tests by the Air Corps. Its fur- 
ther development will be closely followed. 


labor needed to gather seasonal crops as 
the crops ripen in every section of the 
country. 

In addition to the activities of the Farm 
Labor Division, the work of the indus- 
trial section of the United States Employ- 
ment Service is being expanded, and, in 
addition thereto, an up-to-date study of 
public employment offices is being made 
in Europ’, and a careful study of tech- 
nological employment is being conducted 
by a committee of experts with a view to 
evolving plans by which it is hoped that 
technological unemployment may be met 
and oversome in the most scientific way. | 


| 


| has considerable possibilities. 


Two other aircraft direction finders 


have been under investigation by the Air | 


Corps. One is known as the Eaton Direc- 
tion Finder and the other is a develop- 
ment of one of the large commercial com- 
panies engaged in the design of electrical 


| equipment. 


The Eaton Direction Finder, one of 
which has been procured by the Air Corps, 
It uses a 
small loop which rotates in the slip- 
stream, and has a compass card, with a 
needle which orients itself so as to point 
to the transmitting station. The bearing 
of any radio transmitter which can be 
tuned in on the receiver can thus be 
quickly determined. Difficulty in de- 
signing suitable mechanical parts free 
from appreciable friction is at present 
holding up this development. 


The other direction finder referred to! 


above is still undergoing test. It is a con- 
ventional radio direction finder, but due 
to excellent receiver design a very small! 
loop can be used and its total weight and 
size make its installation in aircraft prac- 
ticable. Its use in long range observation 
aircraft will be particularly desirable. 

The Air Corps is fellowing closely ev- 
ery development of this kind, and there 
is every reason to believe a satisfactory 
direction finder will be forthcoming in the 
near future. 


Railway Rate Complaints 
Filed With the I. C. C. 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission announced 
March 25 are summarized as follows: 


No, 24327, Sub. 1.—Arkell & Smiths, Canajo- 
harie, N. Y., v, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
et al. Against a rate of $7.56 per net ton. 
minimum 50,000 pounds, on shipments of 
clay, carloads, from McIntyre, Ga., and Lang- 
ley, S. C., to Canajoharie as unjust, unreason- 
able, unduly preferential or prejudicial to the 
extent it exceeded 16 per cent of the contem- 
poraneous first-class rates. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 24331.—Globe Grain & Milling Company 
Los Angeles, Calif.. v. The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway et al. Against the as- 
sessment of a charge of $2.70 per car switch- 
ing charges on interstate shipments of grain 
and grain products, to or from complainant's 
transit houses in Los Angeles, as unjust, un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial and preferential 
of shippers whose transit houses are located 


{on the lines of defendant carriers which make 


no charge for such transit shipping to other 
shippers. Ask for cease and desist order, rep- 
aration of $2.70 per car for each switch move- 
ment, either in or out, and for the estab- 
lishment of through routes, the publication of 
joint through rates on all interstate traffic 
originating at or destined to mills, plants and 
industries of complainant located on defend- 
ant lines, and the absorption of switching 
charges for the future 

No. 24332.—Inland Waterways Corporation 
operating the Federal Barge Lines, Chicago, 
Illinois v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Ask for cease and desist order, 
for correction and removal of irregularities 
existing in tariffs of defendants, limiting the 
application of proportional rates to only such 
traffic and on only such shipments on which 
the entire transportation is by rail carriers 
and to require the defendants to permit the 
application of proportional rates from, and 
to gateways served by complainants and its 
connections from and to ports served by com- 
plainants, including St. Louis, East St. Louis, 
Cairo, Memphis, Vicksburg, Baton Rouge, New 
Orleans, Mobile and Birmingham from and 
to points of origin and destinations reached 
by the complainants 
St. Paul and New Orleans, points on the 
Mississippi Sound on Mobile Bay and on Mo- 
bile, Warrior and Tombigbee rivers, reached 
by complainant and its rail connections. 

No. 24333.—Medusa Portland Cement Com- 
pany, York, Pa., v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad et al Against a full com- 
bination commodity rate of 86 cents per 100 


pounds on a carload shipment of cement from | 


to 
for 


York, Pa., to Trident, Mont., 
St. Paul as unjust and unreasonable. 
reparation, 


reshipped 
Ask 


| 


including Minneapolis. | 


SHIPPING . . 


‘Mineral Out put | 


Declines in Value 


Slight Increase Recorded, How- 
evér, for Gold During 
1930 


Mineral production in the United States | 
decreased 18 per cent in value during 
1930; according to a statement March 25 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
statement follows in full text: ; 

The estimated total value of mineral 
products in the United States in 1930 was 
approximately $4,795,000,000, as announced 
by Scott Turner, director of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of | 
Commerce. This is a drop of about 18 
per cent from the total value of mineral 
products in 1929. 

Declines in values, accounted for both 
by lower unit prices and by the falling 
off in output of nearly all mineral prod- 
ucts, are principally explained by the de- 
pression prevailing during the year in 
most lines of industrial activity. The to- 
tal value of metallic products in 1930 de- 
creasec about 33 per cent, as compared 
with 1929. Notable decreases in total 
values, ranging from approximately 25 
to 50 per cent, were recorded for cop- 
per, iron, silver, lead, and zinc, but the 
value of gold production increased 
slightly. 

The total value of nonmetallic mineral 
products in 1930 decreased about 15 per 
cent from the preceding year. Of the 
mineral fuels, the total value of natural 
gas increased, while the total values of 
bituminous coal, natural gasoline, and 
petroleum recorded sharp declines. 

The following figures give the estimated 
total value of metallic mineral products 
and nonmetallic mineral products other 
than fuels and of mineral fuels produced , 
in the United States in 1930: Metallic, 
$985,000,000; nonmetallic ‘(other than 
fuels), $1,028,000,000; mineral fuels, $2,- 
782,000,000; total, $4,795,000,000. 


Approval Is Give 
Certain Agreements 


Of Shipping Lines 


Arrangements and Charges 
For Transportation and 
Interchange of Freight 
Are Announced 


Approval of several new agreements re- 
lating to interchange and transportation 
of freight and to rates has just been an- 
nounced by the Shipping Board. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

1368—New York and Denmark. The 
parties to this agreement are American 
Scantic Line, Arnold Bernstein Line and 
Det Forenede Dampskibs Selskab, each of 
which operates a service between New 
York and Copenhagen. Under the terms 
of the agree-1ent Arnold Bernstein Line 
agrees not to transport any cargo either 
eastbound or westbound to and from Den- 
mark, except unboxed automobiles and 
chassis, the traffic in which is to be booked 
| for joint account and divided between the 
| lines on the basis of 50 per cent to the 
Bernstein Line and 50 per cent to the 
other two parties to the agreement. The 
|rates to be charged by Scantic Line and 
Det Forened: on boxed set-up cars are to 
be no lower than 4 cents per cubic foot 
under the rates for unboxed passenger 
cars. 
| Loading Facilities 


Arnold Bernstein Line agrees to place its 
dock and loading facilities at New York 
at the disposal of the other two parties 
for a reasonable compensation. Cost of 
/ transporting shipments from railhead to 
{loading pier and insurance differential may 
|be absorbed by the individual lines, but 
absorption of inland freight to New York, 
loading and discharging cost, quay dues, 
free storing or special favors of any kind 
| are prohibited. 

Shipments to be delivered to warehouse 
| in Copenhagen free port are to be assessed 
{a uniform charge to be agreed upon by 
| the Copenhagen offices of the lines. This 
agreement is to remain in effect until 
| Dec. 31, 1931, and is to be automatically 
extended year by year thereafter unless 
written notice of cancellation is given 
| prior to Sept. 1 of the current year. 

1446—Mooremack Gulf Lines, Inc., with 
Gulf Mail Steamship Co., Inc.: Arrange- 
| ment for interchange at New Orleans of 
| through shipments of cargo between Bos- 
| ton, Philadelphia and Baltimore and Pro- 
; greso, Mexico. Maximum through rates 
are to be the combination of the local 
rates of the participating carriers plus 
10 cent. per 100 lbs. to cover cost of tran- 
shipment at New Orleans. 

1469—-The Atlantic & Caribbean Steam 
Navigation Co. with Elder Dempster & 
Co., Ltd.: Agreement providing for through 
shipments of tobacco and saltpeter from 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, to Santa Cruz de 
Tenerifie, Canary Islands. Through rates 
are to be based on direct line conference 
rates and are to be apportioned on a 
three-sevenths and four-sevenths basis, 
the line receiving four-sevenths of the 
through rate agreeing to assume the full 
cost of transferring shipments at New 
York. 

1461—Dimon Steamship Corporation 
with Oriole Lines: Arrangement for 
through movement of shipments of canned 
goods, dried fruit and raisins from Pacific 
Coast loading ports of Dimon Line to 
Dublin and Belfast. Through rates are 
to be based on direct line rates and ap- 
portioned equally between the two lines, 
each of which is to assume one-half the 
cost of transhipment at New York. 


Decisions in Rate Cases 
Announced by the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 25 made public decisions in 
rate cases which are summarized as fol- 
lows: 


No, 23613.—Spiegal. May, Stern Co. v. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad 1. Defendant's failure to 
publish and apply on furniture, in carloads, 
moving prior to Jan. 18, 1930, from Rich- 
mond, Ind., to Chicago, Ill., the rate pub- 
lished from a more distant point and made 
subject to rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A 
found unreasonable. 2. Rates charged on the 
same commodity from and to the same points 
on and after Jan. 18, 1930, found inapplic- 
able. Applicable rate determined. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 23580.—Powers-Begg & Co, 
Railway. Rates on fresh meats, 
from Jacksonville, I11., 
and fresh meats with 
ucts, in mixed carloads. from Jacksonville to! 
Indianapolis, Ind., found unreasonable, but 
not otherwise unlawful. Reparation awarded 
and a reasonable rate for the future pre- 
scribed from Jacksonville to Indiananolis. 

No. 19070.—National Supply Co., Midwest 
v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway. Upon further hearing, section 3 of 
rule 34 of consolidated freight classification, 
as applied to five shipments of boilers from 
Muncie, Ind.. to points in Oklahoma, found 
to have resulted in the collection of unrea- 
sonable charges. Defendants directed to es- 
tablish modified rule in accordance with the 
findings herein. Reparation awarded 
inal decision, 140 I. C. C. 66, reversed. 

No. 15037 and Related Cases.—Southwestern 
Millers’ League v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Upon reconsideration in No 
15037 proportional rates on wheat and flour. 
in carloads, from Missouri River points to 
destinations in a large part of central ter- | 
ritory found unreasonable and unduly prej- | 
udicial to the extent indicated in the re- | 
port. Defendants directed to revise their | 
rates to conform with the conclusions reached 


v. Wabash 
in carloads 
to Cleveland, Ohio 
packing-house prod- 


|} administered by 


Orig- | 


. AVIATION 


Protest on Rates 
On Illinois Coal 
Will Be Heard 


Claim That Intrastate Tariff 
Discriminates Against In- 
terstate Traffic to Be In- 
vestigated April 27 


Intrastate freight rates on bituminous 
coal from Illinois mines to certain des- 
tinations within that State fixed by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission over the 
protest of railroads that such rates 
amount to a discrimination against inter- 
state commerce, will be considered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission April 
27 at a hearing to be held in Chicago be- 
fore Examiner R. N. Trezise, it was an- 
nounced by formal order March 25. 
(Docket No. 23130.) 

The Commission entered upon an in- 
vestigation of intrastate bituminous rates 
within the State of Illinois by formal 
order issued on Feb. 3, 1930, but no hear- 
ings have yet been held. 


Discrimination Charged 


Upon further petition of the railroads 
involved that the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission has “forced them to establish and 
maintain intrastate rates within the State 
of Illinois, which have caused and will 
continue to cause undue prejudice and 
preference as between persons and local- 
ities in intrastate commerce on the one 
hand, and interstate commerce on the 
other, and undue and unreasonable dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce,” 
the Commission decided to hear the mat~- 
ter in conjunction with several complaints 
on April 27. 


The order follows in full text: 

No. 23130.—Intrastate rates on bitumi- 
nous coal between points in Illinois: 

It appearing, That on Feb. 3, 1930, the 
Commission, upon petition filed on behalf 
of certain common carriers by railroad 
operating in the State of Illinois, entered 
upon an investigation concerning the law- 
fulness of the intrastate rates within Illi- 
nois referred to in said petition: 

It further appearing, That by supple- 
mental petition dated Sept. 8, 1930, filed 
on behalf of all common carriers by rail-~ 
road engaged in the transportation of bi~ 
tuminous coal from mines in Illinois to 
the several points of destination in Ili- 
nois set forth in said supplemental peti< 
tion, petitioners therein allege that cer~ 
tain requirements of the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission have forced them to 
establish and maintain intrastate rates 
within the State of Illinois, which have 
ceased and will continue to cause undue 
prejudice and preference as between per- 
sons and localities in intrastate commerce 
on the one hand, and interstate commerce 
on the other, and undue and unreason~ 
able discrimination against interstate 
commerce; and good cause appearing 
therefor: 

Investigation Ordered 


_ It is ordered, That the Commission, upon 
its own motion, enter upon a proceeding® 
of inquiry and investigation into and con- 
cerning the lawfulness of all rates and 
charges for the intrastate transportation 
of bituminous coal, in carloads, from the 
Illinois mines and to the destinations in 
Illinois from and to which the Mlinois 
Commerce Commission fixed rates by or= 
ders in its dockets Nos. 14166, 14197, 14201, 
14294, 14009, 13558, 13588, and 13569; alsa 
the rates and charges on bituminous coal, 
in carloads, from the said Illinois mines ta 
points intermediate to the destinations in 
Illinois to which the Illinois Commerce 
Commission fixed rates as aforesaid, and 
which rates to intermediate destinations 
were required to be reduced under the 
long-and-short-haul provision of the law 
the Illinois Commerce 
Commission; with a view to prescribing 
such nondiscriminatory, nonprejudicial, 
and otherwise lawful rates and charges 
for said traffic as the facts and circum- 
stances may appear to warrant. 

It is further ordered, That a copy of 
this order be served upon all common car-= 
riers by railroad, subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, operating within the State 
of Illinois, and upon the Governor of the 
State of Illinois and the Illinois Commerce 
Commission. 

And it is further ordered, That the 
above-entitled proceeding be assigned for 
hearing or further hearing, as the case 
may be, with Dockets Nos. 21020, Traffic 
Bureau, Davenport Chamber of Commerce 
et al. v. Alton & Eastern Railroad Com- 
pany et al.; 21223, Traffic Bureau, Mobile 
Association of Commerce et al. v. Alton 
& Eastern Railroad Company et al., and 
18770, Moline Consumer's Company v. Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany et al., On April 27, 1931, 10 o'clock 
a.m. (Standard Time), at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Ill., before Examiner R. 
N. Trezise. 


herein Previous finding. 126 I. C. C. 23, 
modified and original order vacated 

Rates proposed on wheat and flour from 
Missouri River points, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and related points and on grain and grain 
products from Chicago, Ill.. and related 
points to certain destinations in central ter- 
ritory published as a result of the abovee- 
mentioned decision found not: justified. Sus- 
pended schedules ordered canceled and pro- 
ceeding discontinued. 


Finance Decisions 


The Commission also made public de- 
cisions in finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Finance Docket No. 7349.—Genesee & Wyo- 
ming Railroad, bonds. Authority granted (1) 
to renew for six months a promissory note 
for $300,000 which will mature April i, 1931, 
and (2) to repledge as collateral security 
therefor $400,000 of 5 per cent first-mortgage 
gold bonds. Previous reports 150 I. C. C. 335, 
674, 154 I C, 751, 162 I. C. C. 253, and 166 
2 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 61 


A regular quarterly cash dividend 
for the three months’ period end- 
ing March 31, 1931, equal to 2% 
of its par value (being at the rate 
of 8% per annum), will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on 
April 15, 1931, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
on March 31, 1931. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 

D. H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer 


San Francisco, California, 


Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation 


The Board ef Directors has declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


Participating Preference Steck—$1.75 
per share payable May 1, 1931, te holders 
of record March $1, 1981. 

$6 Preferred Stock — $1.50 per share 
payable June 1, 1931, te holders of record 
April 30, 1981. 

$7 Preferred Stock — $1.75 per share 
payable June 1, 1931, te holders of record 
April 30, 1931 

$5 Prior Preferred 
share payable July 1, 
Tecord May 29, 1931. 


Stock — $1.25 per 
1931, te holders of 


T. W. MOFFAT, 
61 Broadway, New York, Treasurer, 
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Diversified Farm — 
Production Aids 


Minneapolis Area 












































































































Federal Reserve Bank Says 
Business Depression Less 
Keenly Felt in Mixed 


Farming Communities 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 25.— The 
most striking business fact of 1930 in 
the ninth Federal reserve district was 
the “eloquent evidence that diversified 
farming benefits the community as well 
as the individual by creating ability to 
withstand depression,” according to the 
sixteenth annual report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board at Washington, just 
made public. 

“Reading the record of bank debits and 
other business indexes,” it is stated in the 
report, “there is conclusive proof that the 
communities and areas where dairying 
and other forms of mixed farming pre- 
vail were not affected as soon by the 
business depression as were the wheat 
raising, ranching, mining and lumber 
areas, and that the depression has re- 
duced the business volumé less in the 
mixed farming areas than in other parts 
of the district.” 

Bank Population Gains 


@~ An increasing population and a reduc- 
tion in the number of banks brought about 
a doubling of the population per bank 
in the States of Montana and North and 
South Dakota in the ll-year period 1919- 
1930. In the northern peninsula of Mich- 
igan, on the contrary, the poulation de- 
clined and the population per bank de- 
creased. 

During 1930 country banks in the dis- 
trict lost some $54,000,000 in deposits, and 
city banks in the district gained approxi- 
mately $15,000,000. The section of the re- 
port dealing with banking conditions fol- 
lows in full text: 

City banks and country banks in the 
district experienced opposite trends dur- 
ing 1930. City banks gained $15,000,000 
in deposits betwen Dec. 31, 1929, and Sept. 
24, 1930, which was the latest date for 
which complete figures were available. 
The city member banks which make 
weekly reports to this Federal Reserve 
Bank gained $14,000,000 in deposits dur- 
ing the entire year. Country banks, on 
the contrary, suffered a decrease in de- 
posits of $5£000,000 between the close of 

@ 1929 and Sept. 24, 1930. Country mem- 
ber banks in cities under 15,000 popula- 
tion experienced a shrinkage of $30,000,000, 
or 7 per cent, during the entire year. 


Loans Reduced 


Loans of both city and country banks 
were reduced during 1930. Investment 
holdings of city banks increased slightly, 
but country bank investments declined. 
City banks were able to complete the re- 
payment of their borrowings from other 
banks in 1930, but borrowings by country 
banks increased slightly. 

Interest rates charged by Minneapolis 
banks were reduced during 1930 from 5%, 
6 per cent to 4%-5 per cent. The com- 
mercial paper rate (net to borrower) de- 
clined from 5'2 per cent to 3'2 per cent. 

Bank failures in the district during 
1930 were 156 in number, as compared 
with 84 in 1929. The deposits involved in 
1930 bank failures amounted to $24,109,- 
000, or an average of approximately $155,- 
0%@ per bank. This indicates that the 
bank failures in 1930 were almost entirely 
confined to banks of the smallest size, 
as has been the case throughout the whole 
post-war period. 

The failure of some banks and the con- 
solidation of others during the past 11 
years has left the surviving banks with a 
much larger clientele for each remaining 
bank. On Dec. 31, 1919, there were 3,813 
banks in the district. This number de- 
creased to 2,146 banks on Dec. 31, 1930. 
During this period, there was a small in- 
ecrease in population. Whereas at the 
close of 1919 there were only 1,335 persons 
per bank in the district, at the close of 
1930 there were 2,490 persons per bank, 
using the 1930 census as the basis for 
the latter year's computation. The popu- 
lation per bank more than doubled during 
this ll-year period in Montana, North 
Dakota and South Dakota. Smaller in- 
creases occurred in Minnesota and the 
portion of Wisconsin lying within this 
district. A decrease occurred in the north- 
ern peninsula of Michigap. At the close 
of 1930, thére were more than 2,000 people 
per bank in all States of the district. 
Population per bank: 







1919 1930 
Michigan (15 Cos.) .......+00. 4,751 4 
Minnesota .......... - 1,605 2.5 
Montana ........ - 1,276 3,055 
North Dakota ... - 720 2.095 
South Dakota ....... - 946 2,112 
Wisconsin (26 Cos.) 2,115 2,347 
Minth District ......cencscces 1,335 2,490 





Kansas Banks to Pay Tax 


Salary Paid Attorney as State Bank in Indiana ‘Treasury to Issue Securities 


Of Five Mills on Shares | 


Topeka, Kans., March 25. 

Kansas banks have agreed with the 
State Tax Commission that their shares 
shall be assessed at their full value and 

axes at the 5 mills intangibles tax rate, 
& rding to the attorney for the Com- 
mission, C. B. Randall. 

A committee representing the Kansas 
Bankers Association has informed the 
Commission that the banks will waive the 
privilege given to them by a recent court 
decision, ‘of deducting tax-exempt securi- 
ties, Mr. Randall explained. The reenacte 
ment of the intangible tax law by the 1931 
Legislature means that bank shares will 
be taxed at 5 mills rather than the gen- 
eral property tax rate, according to a let- 
ter from the Commission to the Kansas 
Bankers Association. 

Where the stock of a State bank was 
erroneously assessed in 1927 at the general 
property tax rate instead of the intangible 
tax rate then extant, and the tax was paid 
under protest on Jan. 9, 1928, suit for re- 
covery thereof could be maintained, the 
Kansas Supreme Court has just held in a 
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[Deposit Guaranty 
| Totaling 2% Billions in Year Law Held Valid 


| In Mississippi 


Counsel Found Not Taxable, Seeks to 0 
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Seven Branches Secretary Mellon Announces Two New Series of Short-term | 
Bills of 90 Days’ Duration Aggregating 





Federal Levy Is Prohibited in Spite of Continuation of 
Private Practice and Lack of Definite 





W orking Restrictions | 
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ly determined and controlled by|to which at any time during the period 
was largely mentioned he was assigned by the board 
of county commissioners. 


the Commission itseff. 
There is no question but that respond- 
ent’s compensation is taxable as income 


|derived from salary or compensation for 


personal services within section 213 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, chapter 136 (42 
Stat. 227), unless falling within the exemp- 
tion provided in section 1211 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926, above quoted. 

The finding of the Board of Tax Appeals 
that it was so exempt is not subject to 
reversal unless “not in accordance with 
law.” (Revenue Act of 1926, 26 U. S. C. 
A. Sec. 1226 (b).) Bishoff v. Commis- 
sioner, 27 F. (2d) 91; Ox Fibre Brush Co. 
v. Blair, 32 F. (2d) 42 (affirmed, Lucas 
v. Ox Fibre Brush Co., 281 U. S. 115). 


Extent Indefinite 


The question, therefore, is, does the 
record disclose evidence sufficient to sup- 
port the Board’s conclusion that respond- 
ent was an employe of the State of West 
Virginia? There can be n>? doubt but 
that the Commission was itself an agency 
of the State, performing governmental 
functions and also that the present re- 
spondent assisted in the performance of 
those functions. Was this sufficient, there- 
fore, to constitute him an employe of the 
State within the meaning of section 1211 
of the Revenue Act of 1926? 

Of course the fact that the law of West 
Virginia refers to him “as an employe of 
the Commission in providing that his 
compensation “shall be fixed by the Com- 
mission and he shall be paid as other 
employes of the Commission,” is not con- 
clusive. The relation of employer and em- 
ploye is a question of fact. The Supreme 
Court has stated that the determining fea- 
ture is whether there is, in a given case, 
such liberty of action as'to exclude “the 
idea of that control or right of control 
by the employer which characterizes the 
relation of employer and employe and 
differentiates the employe or servant from 
the independent contractor.” Metcalf & 
Eddy v. Mitchell, 269 U. S. 514, 521. 

We believe that the present respondent’s 
employment by the Commission was suffi- 


‘ciently under the control and guidance of 
|the Commission as to bring him within 


the aforegoing definition of employe. It is 
true he was allowed to continue his pri- 
vate law practice. He had no definitely 
defined working hours for tne Commis- 
sion, and was free to use his own means 
and methods in performing his work for 
the Commission. 

It is also true that the term of his 
employment was indefinite. Nevertheless, 
there existed more than the ordinary re- 
lation of attorney and client, for the re- 
spondent was not employed from time to 
time on specific cases or pieces of work; 
nor was the amount of his compensation 
directly regulated or determined by the 
value of the serrvices performed or to be 
performed. Furthermore, even though 
the Commission may not have exercised 
control over the details of respondent's 
performance of his services, nevertheless, 
it possessed the right so to do, and upon 
any differences of opinion, the will of 
the Commission ultimately controlled. 


Cases of Independent 


Contractors Distinguished 

The facts in Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitch- 
ell, supra, are clearly distinguishable from 
those in the present case. There a con- 
sulting engineer, engaged as such by po- 
litical subdivisions of States for work that 
was not permanent or continuous in char- 
acter on public water supply and sewage 
disposal projects, with duties prescribed 
by contract, was held to be neither 
officer nor an employe under a provision 
of the War Revenue Act, providing for 
exemption of State officers and employes, 
Similar to the statutory provision here 
involved. 

Clearly in that case, as the Supreme 
Court found, the taxpayer was an inde- 
pendent contractor, and so also was the 
taxpayer in the later cases in which the 
Supreme Court, relying upon this decision, 
reversed the action of the lower courts 
in granting exemptions. Lucas v. How- 
ard, 280 U. S. 526; 29 E. (8d) 895; Lucas 
v. Read, 281 U. S. 699, 34 F. (2d) 263. 

In the first of these cases the taxpayer 
claimed exemption with respect to fees 
paid for legal services rendered by him 
to municipalities in specific pieces of liti- 
gation. In the second case, the exemp- 
tion claimed 
in the form of attorney's fees for services 
as special counsel in representing the 
State in collecting its inheritance taxes, 
the taxpayer being designated for this 


specific employment by the Attorney Gen- | 


eral, pursuant to statutory authority. 


approach the present situation, is that of 
Blair v. Matthews, 29 F. (2d) 892, where 
the taxpayer, an attorney at law, was 
employed by the Commissioners of Duval 


County, Florida, to attend to all legal 
matters for that county, at a fixed 
monthly compensation, for a period of 


two years, the employment including com- 
pulsory attendance as legal advisor to 
the County Commissioners at all of its 
meetings, and he was otherwise at the 
beck and call of the Commissioners, al- 
was not required to discon- 
tinue his private practice of the law. 


Decision Exempting 


Salary of Attorney 

In reversing the Board of Tax Appeals 
and deciding that the taxpayer’s compen- 
sation thus earned was exempt under the 
same provision of the law here involved, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit said, page 894: “The contract 


|bound the taxpayer for a period of two 


Consultants in Public Administration 
and Finance 
Twenty years experience in the service of legisla- 
government 
bodies as specialists in taxation, fiscal control, ac- 
counting, engineering, education, department and in- 
stitutional management, and personal administration. 


Offices 
Chicago, New York, + Hartford, 
Lasalle-Wacker Blidg., Chicago 


years to attend to all legal matters for 
the county. He was not engaged to ac- 
complish any particular result in a way 


;chosen by himself, but was obligated to 


render any legal service for the county 


——— ———— = 


case entitled Bank of Holyrood v. Kott- 
man. The payment was involuntary and 
the bank was entitled to judgment, the 
opinion ruled. 
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Washington, Los Angeles. 


latter, though the services contracted are 
legal services of a lawyer, 


it is urged on behalf of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue that this decision, in 
view of the reversal in those cases, has 
become of doubtful authority because de- 
cided before the reversals in those cases. 


cases are Clearly distingishable on their 
facts. 


determining the degree of control, actual 


326, is relied upon. 


over a period of several years at a stip- 


‘services being rendered under contracts | 


an, 


was upon income received | 


;nor an employe of the State of West Vir- | 
A case, the facts in which more nearly | 


Attorney General of State 
Submits Opinion on Prop- 
er Form of Application 


To Charter Board 


One whose serv- 
ices are so at the command of another 
for a definite time is an employe of the 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., &farch 25. 


The Fletcher Savings & Trust Com- 


forbidden to render professional services to | pany, of Indianapolis, has applied to the 
Bank Commissioner, Luther ¥. Symons, 


others. Seaboard Air Line Railway v. F. 
Continental Trust Co. (C. C.) 166 F. 597.” | for the establishment of seven branch 
The Matthews case was not reviewed | banks within the city, it is revealed in an 


by the Supreme Court as were opinion given the Bank Commissioner on 
the Howard and Read cases, and the form of their application by the At- 
torney General, James M. Ogden. 

The Attorney General advised the Bank 
Commissioner that the statute does not 
prescribe any particular form for use in 
such applications. The form used by the 
Fletcher Savings and Trust Company, in 
his opinion, contained sufficient facts to' 
authorize the charter board to take juris- 
diction. 

At the request of the Bank Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Ogden submitted a form for 
future applications which he _ thought 
might be useful “in eliciting the informa- 
tion necessary to give the Board jurisdic- 
tion.” It provides for information on the 
type of ban‘: applying, the population of 
the city where located, the amount of the 
bank’s capital and surplus, the proposed 
locations of branches, whether within the 
corporate limits of the parent city, or if 
outside, whether in a place where other 
banks or trust companies are located. 


who is not 


However, we are not impressed with this 
argument because we believe that the 


On behalf of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, it is also urged that in 


or potential, it is important to consider 
the exclusiveness of the services rendered, 
and in support of this, the case of Blair v. 
Byers, a decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, 35 F. (2d) 


Duties Said to Be 
Defined by Statute 


There, the compensation involved was 
paid to the taxpayer for legal services | 
rendered to the Board of Water Works 
Trustees of the City of Des Moines, Iowa, | 


Development of Utility 


t ° 
In New England Reviewed 
ulated yearly rate, without prohibition 
against engaging in private practice. In 
this decision, which found such compensa- 
tion nonexempt, and thus reversed a con- 
trary finding of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, the court may have been somewhat 
influenced by its own finding that the 
building and operation of a water works 
system by a municipality constitutes the 
exercise of a proprietary, rather than of 
a governmental function. 


In any event, the duties of the respond- 
ent in the present case are created and 
at least broadly defined by statute, which | 
does not appear to be true with respect | 
to the attorney's duties in the Byers case, 
and this may alone suffice to distinguish 
the two cases. See also Ogilvie v. Com- 
missioner, 36 F. (2d) 473. 


Similarly, commissions received as com- 
pensation for services in collecting de- 
linquent State and county taxes, such 


[Continued from Page 7.1 
Construction Company as a dividend? 

A. $1,020,000. 

Q. You have told us something about 
how the first power plant and transmis- 
sion lines of the New England Power 
System were built and financed. What 
was the next step in the development of 
the system? 

A. In the meantime, 1907-1909, Messrs. 
Chace and Harriman had acquired cer- 
tain lands and water rights on the Deer- 
field River, which lands and rights were 
transferred either to the Chace-Harriman 
Construction Company or to its nominee. 

Q. Do you ‘know what the Chace-Har- 
riman Construction Company paid for 
these lands? 

A. The information available to us| 
would indicate that the Chace-Harriman 
Construction Company paid $454,000 in 
cash, $300,000 in notes, and 25,000 shares 


with a State tax commission and boards 
of county commissioners, are not exempt 
because the taxpayer was an independent 


England Power Company of Maine in re- 
turn for these lands. 
Q. What did the Chace-Harriman Con- 


contractor. rts Vv issi , : ‘ 

: wa Roberts v. Commissioner, 44 struction Company do with these lands? 
pias " A. Certain of these lands were used by 
Nor for the same reason are fees re- 


the Chace-Harriman Construction Com- 


ceived as attorneys for State court re-| pany in developments for the New Eng- 
ceivers in special cases exempt. Elam v.! land Power Company, Massachusetts cor- 
Commissioner, 45 F. (2d) 337. Nor fees! poration. The remainder was transferred 


paid an attorney as counsel for a bridge 
district of the State of Arkansas whose 
position and duties were not defined by 
statute, other than by the broad authority 


to the New England Power Company of 
Maine in consideration for its notes 
amounting to $300,000. 


Lat ‘ : Q. What was the restriction that ap- 
which the State Legislature gave to the | peared in the deed from the Deerfield 
bridge district, in creating it, to appoint Company to the Chace-Harriman Con- 


all officers and agents deemed necessary 
and suitable for the conduct of its busi- 
ness. Burnet, Commissioner, v. Mc- 
Donough, decided Feb. 2, 1931, by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 


Basis of Doctrine 


Of Mutual Immunity 


In view of our finding that the respond- 
ent was an employe of the Public Service 
Commission of West Virginia and there- 
fore of the State of West Virginia, it be- 
comes unnecessary to determine whether 
he was also an officer of that State—a 
question properly to be determined by the 
definition given to the word “officer” by 
the law that State, which, it may be 
said, we do not find to be different from 
the generally accepted definition of that 
term. See State ex rel. Key v. Bond, 
State Auditor, 94 W. Va. 255, 118 S. E. 
276; also Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell, 
supra; Suncrest Lumber Co. v. North 
Carolina Park Commission, 28 F. (2d) 
823; State Tax Commission vy. Harrington, 
126 Maryland 157, 159. 

Similarly, in view of our conclusion it 
becomes unnecessary to discuss the larger 
question whether to tax the compensation 
here involved would be unconstitutional 
as imposing a burden upon a State in- 
strumentality—-a question which might 
still arise in'the event of a finding that 
the respondent were neither an officer 


struction Company? 

A. That the Deerfield Company should 
have the right to receive a maximum of 
12,000,000 kilowatt hours per year from 
any hydroelectric plants built on these 
| lands 

Q. And do you remember for how many 
years according to the provisions of the 
deed this right was to continue? 

A. Nine hundred and ninety-nine years. 

Q. Did the Chace-Harriman Construc- 
tion Company organize or cause to be 
| organized the New England Power Com- 
pany and the New England Power Com- 
pany of Maine? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When and for what purpose was the 
New England Power Company organized? 

A. The New England Power Company 
was organized in 1911 under the laws of 
the State of Massachusetts for the pur- 
pose of owning and operating the hydro- 
electric developments which the construc- 
tion company proposed to build upon cer- 
tain of the lands which they had acquired 
from Chace and Harriman. The New Eng- 
land Power Company of Maine was organ- 
ized as a holding company to control the 
common stock of the New England Power 
Company. 

Q. Did the Deerfield Construction Com- 
| pany, formerly the Chace-Harriman Con- 
struction Company, enter into an agree- 
{ment to develop certain of the water- 
power sites on the Deerfield River? 

A. No, they organized a_ subsidiary, 
called the Power Construction Company, 
for this purpose. 

Q. But they entered into an agreement, 
didn't they, to develop certain of the 
water-power sites? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What happened to the lands con- 
veyed to the New England Power Com- 
pany of Maine? 

A. A portion of them were transferred 
to the New England Power Company, that 
is, the Massachusetts corporation, in con- 
sideration for 17,500 shares of common 
stock of that company. A few lots of no 
use in the power development program 
were sold. 

Q. Were there any reservations or rights 
reserved at the time the New England 
Power Company of Maine made that con- 
veyance to the Massachusetts corpora- 
tion, the New England Power Company? 


ginia within the meaning of the Revenue | 
Act of 1926, section 1211. 


It is sufficient to say that from Mc- 
Culloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat, 316, down 
through The Collector v. Day, 11 Wall. 
113, and the many other decisions of the 
Supreme Court, the basis of every so- | 
called extension of the doctrine of mu- | 
tual immunity, which is inherent in both 
the State and the Federal Government, 
from the taxing power of each other, has 
always been that the person, agency or | 
res sought to be taxed is an instrumen- 
tality of Government. 

For the aforegoing reasons, we find that 
there was no error in the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals and therefore that 
decision must be affirmed. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 








A. Yes. By the terms of the deed, dated 
a Dec. 18, 1914, the New England Power 
As of March 25 Sea EEREEEEEEEEEe 
New York, March 25.—The Federal Reserve LEGAL NOTICE 
Bank of New York today certified to the Ee . ‘oi 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: $5,000,000 
_In pursuance of the provisions of section State of Louisiana 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with CAPITOL BUILDING BONDS 


the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 


1D BIDS for $5,000,000 Capital Building 
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‘ » State off Louisia 





at its office 




















hereby certify to you that the buying rates fa Soe noe = ROMURERR A: SE. y aininuee 
in the New York market at noon today for 11 o'clock A. M, Central Standard Time, 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- iay, MARCH 28, 1931. : 
rencies are as shown below: i bonds will be dated February 15, 1921, 
Austria (schilling) ..........scecees 14.0551 ; of the denontination of $1,000 each and will 
Belgium (belga) .......... 13.9226 vature serially in’ numerical order $250 HOE 
. ~ bonds on August 15 in each of the years 1933 to 

BULEAT is lev) "ie 9 169 1952 inclusive. Isidders are requested to name 
zechos: ovakia (krone) 2.9632 he rate of interest that said bonds will bear 

Denmark (krone) n Itiples of one-quarter of one per cent 
England (pound) ...... ‘ \ to exceed five per centum per 
Finland (markka) interest being payable semi-annually 
France. (franc) .. coeecosence 15 and August 15. No bid for less 
Germany (reichsmark) an the entire issue will be considered, but 
Greece (drachma)  ......ssseseesers lif interest rates may be named and it 
SIMORS IOONMD)  .6.cccnccceeseence all not be necessary that all bonds of the issue 
Italy (lira) ND RRO NEG ELA hea bs same rate of katerest The bonds will 
1 . be awarded to the bidder offering to pay par 

ee ene) and accrued interest on the same and naming 
BAAS AEEERAAD REREAD the interest rate or rates which will result ino 

Poland (zloty) ist interest cost to the State. The inter- 


Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) . 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

f ‘yen) 
Singapore 
Canada 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso 

| Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver ... 


t to the State will be computed by as- 
ng the total amount of interest required 
paid by the State 
ind deducting therefrom the amount of 
miun if any bid N bid for less 
rand acerued will be accepted 
é onds will 
State o 
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| 941,000 at 1%; per cent; $334,211,000 at 24s 


| reservation on the lands that had already 


of the par value of $2,500,000 of the New, 






during the life of the 


obligations 


n to 
the 


1% of the bonds 


of Liquidation 


100 Million 





{Continued from Page 1.1 


corresponding period a year ago. Total | 
March @#bllections last year aggregated 
$559,000,000. 2 , 

These factors, it was explained, will 
weigh in the solution of the short-term 
debt problem not only through the re- 
mainder of the current fiscal year but in 
the next fiscal year as well, for the loss 
of revenue from income taxes shown for 
March will obiain also in June, September 
and December, the quarterly payment 
dates. The last two dates fall in the next 
fiscal year and will have the effect of cut- 
ting down the total Government income 
for that fiscal year as well. 


Examination of the outstanding matur- 
ity dates showed that there will be obli- 


cei 


gations to be retired and refunded in June, be 
September and December, 1931, and in 9 


March, 1932, in addition to three bill is- 
sues in May. There is no quarterly pay- 
ment date, therefore, on which maturities 
of new securities can be fixed without in- 
creasing the totals to be met at that time, 
and the Treasury already has stated offi- 
cially that it did not desire to overload 
the short-term debt. To do so would be 
to make it unmanageAble, it was explained. 

It was announced that no conclusion 
had been reached as to the type of re- 
funding to be employed except that cer- 
tain of the maturing amounts obviously 
will have to be for a longer term than the 
securities refunded into a new issue. 

The list of securities maturing in the 
next year as made public by the Treas- 
ury follows: Treasury bills, May 4, $30.- 
000,000; May 5, $30,000,000; May 18, $154,- 
281,000; certificates of indebtedness, June 
15, $429,373,000 at 27s per cent and $159,- 


of 


in 


| be 


per cent, and $300,176,000 at 1's per cent; | 
Dec. 15, $268,381,000 at 17s per cent, and 


my : | Tenders will be accepted without cash 
Company of Maine reserved the perpetual | deposit from incorporated banks and trust ‘2° State constitution. 
companies 
recognized dealers in investment securities. 
Tenders from others must be accompanied 
by a deposit of 10 per cent of the face 
amount of Treasury bills applied for, un- 
j less the tenders are accompanied by an 


right and easement to construct, main- | 
tain and operate on certain lands the} 
hydroelectric power development,  to- 
gether with transmission lines, railroads 
and all other structures. 

Q. What disposition did the New Eng- 
land Power Company of Maine make of 
the rest of the land? 

A. It was transferred, together with the | 


ex 


been transferred to the New England 
Power Company to the New England Com- 
pany in 1915. 

Q. Did Chace-Harriman organize or ac- 
quire any other companies during this 
period? 

A. Yes; in 1912 the Rhode Island Power 


the purpose of owning and operating the | th 
! transmission lines in the State of Rhode | in 
Island. In 1912 and 1913 Messrs. Chace | su 
and Harriman acquired three small com- 
panies in the vicinity of Bellows Falls, | 
| Vt., namely, the Bellows Falls Canal Com- 
pany, Bellows Falls Electric Company and ! 
| Fall Mountain Electric Company, the lat- 


sp 


at 


ter company operating or distributing | lotted Must be made at the Federal re- ~~~ March 23. Made Public March 25 = 
‘electricity in the State of New Hampshire. serve banks in cash or other immediately Recei 
A voluntary Massachusetts association available funds on April 2, 1931, for the’ Customs receipts oe one $2,178,780.20 
known as the Bellows Falls Power Com- bills allotted bearing that date of issue, Internal-revenue receipts: eee 
pany was organized to hold the stock of| and on April 3, 1931, for bills allotted ese ae PUTr Rte 13,500.719.27 
| these three small companies. The stock bearing the latter date of issue. revenue = 2,202.709.27 
of the association in turn was held by a The Treasury bills will be exempt, as to Miscstlangous receipts ........ 585,856.50 
corporation known as the Bellows Falls principal and interest, and any gain from Total ordinary receipts .... $18,567,063.24 
Power Corporation. In turn a corporation | the sale or other disposition thereof will Public debt receipts .......... 12,139,380.00 
known as the Bellows Falls Power Com- | also be exempt, from all taxation, except B#l#nce Previous day ......... 678,783,443.26 
pany was organized to take over the Bel- | estate and inheritance taxes. No loss from WEE: Sendeinseasaisees . $709,489 886.50 
lows Falls Power Company, the voluntary | the sale or disposition of the Treasury Expenditures : ; 
association. The Bellows Falls Power bills shall be allowed as a deduction, or General expenditures ......... $7,756,410.43 
Corporation went out of existence after | otherwise recognized, for the purposes of Interest on public debt 1,101,362.85 
this transfer had been accomplished. In any tax now or hereafter imposed by the —— fata axa 337,835.20 
1914 the New England Company, a Mas- United States or any of its possessions. Operations in special accounts e70.040.48 
sachusetts voluntary association, was or- Treasury Department Circular No, 418, Adjusted-service certificate 
ganized as a holding company for the | as amended, dated June 25, 1930, and this) fUNd ......... sees ee eee eee 21,352.01 
purpose of centralizing control of all the notice as issued by the Secretary of the nyestment of trast funds.) gagaer 8t 
| constituent operating companies under Treasury, prescribe the terms of the ee 
one head. Treasury bills and govern the conditions of Total ordinary expenditures $9,416,287.18 
Publication of excerpts from tran- their issue. Copies of the circular may be| Other public debt expenditures 35,185,546.00 


script of testimony will be continued 


in the issue of March 27. or 
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5% Conve 


Well seasoned, active on 


ended November 30, 193 


96° of gross revenues 


or 
“ails 


increased 19 from $1 
21% to over 36%. 


A prosperous and highly 
Worcester, New Bedford 


requirements. 


per $1,000 bond. 


GENER 


Follawing is the full text of Secretary 
Mellon’s announcement of the offering of 
$100,000,000 in 90-day bills: 

The Secretary of the Treasury gives no- 
tice that tenders are invited for Treas- 
ury bills to the amount of $100,000,000, or 
thereabouts. They will be 90-day bills; 
and will be sold on a discount basis to 
the highest bidders. 


the branches thereof, up to 2 o'clock p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time, en 
1931. Tenders will not be received at the | P@Dy- 
Treasury Department, Washington. 

The Treasury bills will be issued in two 
ser 
dated April 2, 1931, and maturing on Jul 


permitted to bid for a particular series, 
but the Treasury will apportion each ac- 
cepted bid equally between the two series f D 
in so far as the minimum denomination | fective, levies a small assessment upon the 


face amount of the bills will be payable a new deposit guaranty fund. 
without interest. 


denominations of $1,000, $10,000 and $100,- 
000 (maturity value). 

It is urged that tenders be made on the | tion is no longer an open question in this 
printed forms and forwarded in the special | State. 
envelopes which will be supplied by the decisions and legislative action it has be- 
Federal Reserve Banks or branches upon come formally settled that the power of 
application therefor. 

No tender for an amount less than $1,- | tion, subject only to the limitation that 
000 will be considered. Each tender must | the exemption shall not be arbitrary, that 


fered must be expressed on the basis of | rational relation to the promotion of the 
100, with not more than three decimal public welfare.” 

| places, e. g., 99.125. 
used. 


Provisions Governing 
Tenders Announced 


corporated bank or trust company. 

Immediately after the closing hour for ,S4yYS @ radiogram to the Department of 
receipt of tenders gn March 30, 1931, all |Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
tenders received at 
banks or branches thereof up to the clos- 
ing hour will be opened and public an- | spectively. 
nouncement of the acceptable prices will 
follow as soon as possible thereafter, prob- | 90,000,000 taels on March 19, as compared 
ably on the following morning. The Sec- | With 90,300,000 taels on March 12. 
retary of the Treasury expressly reserves | @ctual number ‘of silver dollar coins in 
Transmission Company was organized by | the right to reject any or all tenders or | Shanghai on March 19 was 139,300,000, as 
the Deerfield Construction Company for|parts of tenders, and to allot less than | Compared with 142,000,000 on March 12.— 


acceptance or rejection thereof. 


accepted, 
amount of each series allotted. Payment 


obtained ffom any Federal reserve bank | 


New England Gas and Electric Association 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 


currently or approximately 5.75%. to maturity. 


Convertible into 10 shares $5.50 Cumulative Preferred Shares for each $1,000 bond, up 
to one-half the amount of bonds of each series. 


Net over 2% times all annual interest charges of Association and subsidiaries, year 


Gross earnings, 1920-1930 increased 75%, from $8,656,000 to $15,158,000; net earnings 


Gross and net earnings for 12 months ended February 28, 1931, 
were substantially greater than for the preceding year. 
shire, Calais in Maine and the Maritime Provinces of Canada, 


Assets may not be pledged without ratably securing these Debentures and additional 
bonds may be issued only when net earnings equal at least two times annual interest 


Reproduction cost of properties, plus net current assets, after minority equity, $1,885 


To eliminate prior debt, leaving Debentures a first claim upon the properties. Priorities 
now only 16% of total debt and minority equity. 


The management and supervision of the various operating companies are under the 
direction of the experienced public utility executives who have been responsible for the 
successful development of the properties to their preseng high standards, 


Tax Refund in Massachusetts 


61 Broadway, New York 





Dollars ‘Bond Issue Planned to Take 


Up Certificates of 31 
Failed Banks; Dissenting 


Opinion Expressed 





Jacxson, Miss., March 25. 
The deposit guaranty law of 1930, pro- 
viding exemptior; from taxation for bank 
surplus up to 100 per cent of capital, has 
4been upheld by the Mississippi Supreme 
Court in the case of City of Jackson v. 
Deposit Guaranty Bank and Trust Com- 


* 


Tenders will be re- 
ved at the Federal reserve banks, or 


on March 30, 


An immediate issue of $5,000,000 in State 
bonds to take up outstanding certificates 
be held by depositors in 31 failed banks, is 
y Planned, it was —— by James S. 
1931, and $50,000,000, or thereabouts, to | Love, Superintendent of Banks. Issuance 
dated April 3, 1931, and maturing July | of the bonds, authorized by the 1930 Legis- 
1931. Bidders will not be required or | lature, was made contingent upon the 
constitutionality of the new deposit guar- 
anty law. 

The new deposit guaranty law, now ef- 


ies, $50,000,000, or thereabouts, to 


$1,000 will permit. At maturity the |cxempt surplus of State banks, to create 
The bills will be issued The en banc decision of the court, up- 
bearer form only, and in amounts or holding the ruling of Circuit Judge W. H. 
Potter, below, declares that “the power 
of the Legislature to exempt from taxa- 


Through a long course of judicial 
exemption is within the legislative discre- 


in multiples of $1,000. The price of-|is to say, it must have some just and 


Fractions must not be In a dissenting opinion, Judge George 
H. Etheredge stated, “I think the Legis- 
| lature was without power to grant the ex- 
emption under the scheme of taxation 
providing for the taxation of banks, and 


under the requirements of section 181 of 





and from responsible and 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Show Decrease in Week 
Silver- stocks in Shanghai on March 19 


totaled 190,300,000 taels, of which 133,- 


press guaranty of payment by an in- 
000,000 taels were held in native banks, 


the Federal reserve |COrresponding figures for March 12 were 
193,000,000 taels and 136,100,000 taels, re- 


Sycee and silver bars were valued at 


The 


e amount applied for, and his action |/ssued by the Department of Commerce. 


oe — - be a, oo 
mitting tenders wi e advised of the U S TR EASURY 
STATEMENT 





With re- 
ect to bidders whose tenders have been 
such advice will state the 


the price offered for Treasury bills al- 


Balance today 664,888 053.32 


... «$709, 489,886.50 


branch thereof. | Total 


‘rtible Gold Debenture Bonds 
Due 1947, 1948 and 1950 


MARKET AND YIELD 
the New York Curb, selling around 92, to return about 514% 
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EARNINGS 
0, before depreciation; 1.73 times after depreciation. 
REVENUES 
derived from gas and electric operations. 
GROWTH 


884,000 to $5,515,000. Ratio of net to gross increased from 


TERRITORY 


developed industrial and residential area, including Cambridge, 
and Framingham, Mass., Portsmouth and Derry, New Hamp- 
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How Information Is Compiled 


for Rhode Island Legislators 





Legislative Reference Bureau Keeps Record 


of Progress of Proposed Laws and Also 
Helps Members to Draft Bills 





By HERBERT O. BRIGHAM 


State Librarian, State of Rhode Island 


HE ingenuity of Dr. Charles McCarthy in 
the year 1901 brought into existence the 
Legislative Reference Bureau of Wiscon- 

sin and for two decades the “Wisconsin 
Idea” has exercised a strong influence on 
the legislative reference movement through- 
out the country. 

Rhode Isiand was one of the earliest States 
to follow the example of Wisconsin and 
establish a Legislative Reference Bureau. 
Officially created in 1907, it has performed 
a valuable service to the State Legislature 
for over 20 years. Material for the legisla- 
tive reference collection is drawn from the 
State Library and there is close cooperation 
between the Bureau and the parent institu- 
tion. The Bureau has at its command the 
entire resources of the State Library and 
members of the library staff in emergency 
are called into the Bureau's service. The 
legislative halls are on the same floor level 
as the library and a large percentage of the 
members make frequent use of the facilities 
of the Bureau. 


At this season of the year the Legislative 
Reference Bureau of Rhode Island is a busy 
place with legislation in process for members 
of the General Assembly and constant in- 
quiries over the telephone from all portions 
of the State. Complete card files are main- 
tained concerning legislation which has been 
passed or is pending and members ascer- 
tain the travel of a bill by inquiry at the 
Bureau. There is also urgent demand for 
bills recently introduced which have not yet 
been printed. Many inquiries are received 
for records concerning earlier years and fre- 
quently bills are resurrected from these old 
files and reintroduced as new legislation. 


v 


While there is an official Law Revision 
Commissioner who drafts important adminis- 
tration measures, a considerable amount of 
drafting is carried on in the State Library 
and as many bills are copied from standard 
forms which are unvaried in their type, 
recourse is frequentiy had to the special 
folders containing these forms. One assistant 
spends considerable time in drafting me- 
morial resolutions expressing regret at the 
passing of some prominent person in the 
community. 


Prior to election the Bureau assumes con- 
siderable activity with requests for the pre- 
vious record of members to be used by the 
men themselves or by their political oppo- 
nents, There is also preparation of argu- 
ments for debate during campaigns. At the 
close of the Legislature, recess committees 
file their requests and ocgasionally a bill pro- 
vides that the Legislative Reference Bureau 
shall assist the committees in their investi- 
gations. 

The Bureau also cooperates with national 
agencies which are interested in legislation, 


such as the National Association of State 
Libraries which for 40 years has fostered 
State library service in this country, the 
Index and Digest of State Legislation, com- 
piled by the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress, and the Public 
Affairs Information Service, a cooperative 
undertaking originally inspired by legisla- 
tive reference librarians who were identified 
with the Special Libraries Association. 


As the State of Rhode Island is small in 
area and compact there is much work done 
by the Bureau for the various cities of the 
State. 


v 


The work performed for the members is 
confidential and it is not possible, therefore, 
to present many concrete examples of the 
work of the Bureau. One of its most im- 
portant features is the compilation of legis- 
lation of other States and these compilations 
are not only useful at the time but com- 
prise a valuable series of unprinted mono- 
graphs. Students in political science from 
Brown University have assisted in this re- 
search and some of the papers bear the 
marks of a thesis for a doctorate. While 
the State Librarian has tried to avoid the 
excessive questionnaire, queries of an impor- 
tant nature have been sent to all the States 
of the Union and from the material re- 
ceived a digest prepared which is also added 
to the files of the Bureau. 


To many people there is a confusion of 
thought between a library and a Bureau ard 
while the library supplies the volumes and 
gives a reasonably complete service, the as- 
sistant in the Bureau goes a step further 
and not*“only places the volume before the 
person but works with him and for him in 
preparing and compiling material from 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, maps, type- 
written reports and card files. 


The compilation of bibliographies is also 
an important part of the work of the Bu- 
reau and there is also cooperation by the 
Bureau with other institutions which are 
preparing bibliographies on specific subjects. 

While the Bureau was originally formed 
for aiding members of the Legislature, it 
gives a wide service to the general public. 
The telephone is constantly ringing with in- 


quiries from’ lawyers, corporation officials 
and others interested in the progress of 
legislation. 

v 


Service of this kind requires a highly 
trained personnel and every member of the 
staff, with one exception, has had at least 
10 years’ experience. 


To quote a Wisconsin librarian in this 
field: “The legislative reference library is a 
store house of facts and a clearing house of 
information.” 





Studying Mlinois Labor 





Conditions 


Creation of State Research Division Advocated 
By BARNEY COHEN 


Director of Labor, State of Illinois 


HE administration has formulated in de- 
tail a plan setting up within the Illinois 
Department of Labor a statistical Divi- 

sion, clothing it with proper authority, and 
providing it with funds and a trained per- 
sonnel. This plan involves the passage of two 
bills, recently submitted to the General As- 
sembly. The first of these, House bill 362, 
creates the Division of Statistics and Re- 
search within the Department of Labor and 
authorizes it to perform the statistical work 
of the Department. The second, House bill 
399, appropriates funds which will enable the 
new division to carry out the duties dele- 
gated to it by House bill 362. 

Governor Louis L. Emmerson has recom- 
mended the creation of this new division in 
his message to the General Assembly, and 
has approved both House bill 362, creating 
the division, and House bill 399, the gen- 
eral appropriation bill of the Department, 
which provides the funds for the division. 

House bill 362 adds to section 43 of the 
Civil Administrative Code, which states the 
powers, rights and duties of the Department 
of Labor, the following sentences: 

“For the exercise of the powers vested in 
the Department of Labor by paragraphs 
numbered 10 to 16, inclusive, of this section, 
there shall be a Division of Statistics and Re- 
search, which, in the performance of such 
duties, shall supervise, direct, set up and ap- 
prove methods and standards of collecting, 
preparing, compiling and reporting all ma- 
terial for statistical use in all divisions of 
the Department of Labor. 

“In the performance of such duties, the 
Division of Statistics and Research shall 
have free and unhindered access to all records 
of all divisions of the Department of Labor, 
for the purpose of collecting, collating, assort- 
ing, tabulating, classifying, systematizing, re- 
porting ang@ diffusing statistical and other 
information as provided by paragraphs 
numbered 10 to 16, inclusive, of this section.” 

Paragraphs 10 to 16 of section 43, to which 
reference is made in this bill, give the De- 
partment the following powers and duties: 

“To collect, collate, assort, systematize and 
report statistical details relating to all de- 
partments, of labor especially in its relation 
to commercial, industrial, social, educational 
and sanitary conditions, and to the per- 
manent prosperity of the manufacturing and 
productive industries; 

“To collect, collate, assort, systematize and 
report statistical details of the manufacturing 
industries and commerce of the State; 

“To acquire and diffuse useful informa- 
tion on subjects connected with labor in the 
most general and comprehensive sense of 
that word; 

“To acquire and diffuse among the people 
useful information concerning the means of 
promoting the material, social, intellectual 
and moral prosperity of laboring men and 
women; 

“To acquire information and report upon 
the general conditions, so far as production 
is concerned, of the leading industries of the 
State; 

“To acquire and diffuse information as to 


the conditions of employment, and such other 
facts as may be deemed of value to the in- 
dustrial interests of the State; 


“To acquire and diffuse information in re- 
lation to the prevention of accidents, occupa- 
tionalgdiseases and other related subjects.” 


House bill 362 has the endorsement and 
support of the administration, of business 
and labor organizations, and of all persons 
who are interested in the development of 
statistical work in Illinois. The bill was re- 
ported out of the House Committee on Effi- 
ciency and Economy on March 10, with the 
recommendation that it be passed. 


It is the purpose of this bill to provide im- 
proved statistical information for Illinois. At 
present, as in the past, each division of the 
Department attempts to prepare statistics 
concerning its own work. No uniform statis- 
tical standards have been set up covering 
the whole Department, and no coordination 
between divisions exists. Many of the statis- 
tical functions delegated to. the Department 
by the Civil Administrative Code can not now 
be performed, as there is no statistical organ- 
ization acting in the interests of the Depart- 
ment as a whole. 


Since the Industrial Commission is the 
only division which now has statistical ma- 
chines and a technically trained statistical 
staff, the statistical work of the other divi- 
sions is costly and relatively inefficient. The 
passage of House bill 362, consolidating all 
statistical work in a centralized statistical 
division, responsible to the Director of Labor, 
would improve the quality of the work per- 
formed in the other divisions, through the 
use of trained statistical workers, would make 
it possible to use statistical machinery for 
all statistical work, and, through the greater 
efficiency thus attained, would permit the 
Department to provide additional statistical 
information as called for by the Civil Admin- 
istrative Code. 

The bill would provide the new statistical 
division with a permanent status, protecting 
its work from interruption. This protection 
is of great importance in statistical work, as 
many types of statistics are of no value un- 
less prepared regularly to form a continuous 
series. Employment statistics furnish a good 
illustration of this point. Comparable 
monthly reports must be available over a 
period of years, so that the current employ- 
ment situation may, be compared to that of 
the past. 

The bill would authorize trained statisti- 
cians in the new division to standardize all 
material for statistical use throughout the 
Department. Such standardization is es- 
sential if statistical reports are to be com- 
parable. Statistics which are not compar- 
able are misleading, and give rise to errone- 
ous conclusions which may cause much harm, 

The bill would also assure the Division of 
Statistics and Research full access, fur statis- 
tical purposes, to all records in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, in order that statistical re- 
ports may be compiled regularly for all divi- 
sions of the Department. 
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o . Topical Survey of Federal Government 


FISH SUPPLY OF NATION 
SUBJECT OF INVESTIGATION 


Federal Agency Canvassing Fisheries Throughout Coun- 
try Under Authority of Recent Statute 








In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 
places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


By R. H. FIEDLER 


The present series deals with Sta- 


Chie}, Division of Fishery Industries, Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce 


OUNTING the number of cattle, 
sheep, or hogs on the range or 
farm, and the number of animals 


slaughtered to produce beef, mutton, or 
pork, is a comparatively easy task for 
these figures on potential supply and 
actual production are readily available 
from farmers, slaughter-house records, 
packers, etc.; but, to make a census of 
fish population (potential supply) and 
yield (production) is more complicated, 
owing to the fact that one must reckon 
with both intangible and tangible quan- 
tities. 

True figures on the yield, the tangible 
quantity, are readily available, but to 
obtain an index of the number of fish 
remaining in the sea, the intangible 
quantity, requires the solving of a more 
difficult problem. 

If wise conservation measures are to 
be enacted to perpetuate the fish popu- 
lation, if the element of “luck” in mak- 
ing the catch is to be removed, and if 
the fishing industry is to be supplied 
with trade and market or distribution 
statistics, it is mecessary that figures be 
collected on the fishing industry. 


These will show not only the yield of 
the fisheries and manufactured prod- 
ucts, but also record a fairly accurate 
index of relative abundance, or, in other 
words, changes in the population of fish 
in the sea. This is the aim of the sta- 
tistical work of the Bureau of Fisheries. 

After the Civil War our fisheries were 
prosecuted with renewed vigor, and it 
was not long before some species were 
showing signs of depletion. Scientists 
turned their attention to this matter, 
but, in conducting their studies they 
soon recognized that there existed a 
dearth or utter absence of any reliable 
fishery statistics for the United States 
or Alaska. ' 

With this in mind, after Congress, in 
1871, created the position of Commis- 
sioner of Fish and Fisheries, it was 
shortly realized that one of the func- 
tions of this position (which developed 
into the United States Commission of 
Fish and Fisheries, and subsequently 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries) 
should be the collection and dissemina- 
tion of statistics of fishery production 
and commerce. In view of this, author- 
ity was obtained for a statistical can- 
vass of the fisheries of all our coastal 
and lake sections for 1880. In succeed- 
ing years funds would not admit of the 
canvassing of but one or two geographi- 
cal sections annually, and thus these 
figures lose much of their value, owing 
to the fact they may have been obtained 
for a season of unusual abundance or 
scarcity. 

During the past 50 years the fishing 
industry had grown to such large pro- 
portions that it became obvious that 
more frequent Canvasses were necessary 
to obtain reliable figures. The wisdom 
of this was recognized in 1930 when 
Congress passed an act, under the pro- 
visions of which, the Bureau will be 
able to make oa canvass of the entire 
country in the course of the next five 
years. Thus far a complete canvass has 
been completed for all our coastal and 
lake regions for the calendar year 1929. 
The canvass of these sections will be 
repeated annually. It is hoped that it 
will be possible to make an annual can- 
vass of the Mississippi River drainage 
area as well. 
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Considerable difficulty is experienced 
in obtaining statistical data on the fish- 
eries, not only due to their scattered 
distribution which requires laborious 
travel to out-of-the-way places not 
readily accessible by rail or highway, 
but, also because the nomenclature of 
common names for fishes is not uni- 
form. A sheep is a sheep whether raised 
in Maine or Colorado. So, with other 
products, such as wheat, beans, or to- 
matoes. But, in the fisheries, a trout 
taken in the lakes may be a lake trout; 


when taken in a stream it may be a 
brook trout, a rainbow trout, or even 
the well-known black bass; and when 
taken in the sea it may be a steelhead 
trout, or a cqueteague, a member of the 
croaker family. So, while all these 
species may be known locally as trout 
they differ from one another as widely 
as do cattle and sheep; hence, your Sta- 
tistical expert must be able to deter- 
mine the species enumerated and prop- 
erly classify it. 

For this reason it is necessary that 
the Bureau’s statistical agents be well 
versed in the fisheries so that they are 
able to distinguish between the species. 
As a general rule the Bureau's agents 
have training in fisheries biology, as 
well as having a knowledge of the com- 
mercial fisheries. Many of them have 
graduated from a college of fisheries, or 
have taken college courses which help 
to fit them for such work. 

In conducting the statistical surveys 
the Bureau dispatches these trained 
agents to the sections to be surveyed 
early in each calendar year to obtain 
figures on operations for the previous 
calendar year. They endeavor to inter- 
view each fisherman in a given locality, 
and where this is impracticable the 
data are obtained from the shippers or 
others in a position to give reliable in- 
formation. Virtually all wholesale and 
manufacturing firms are visited as well 
as captains of all fishing vessels over 
five net tons capacity. 

Some States collect statistics for those 
fisheries within their borders. While 
these are not always in the form best 
suited for the Bureau’s purposes they 
are used to the fullest extent possible. 
To aid in this connection the Bureau 
is endeavoring to have the States stand- 
ardize the collection of fishery statis- 
tics so that duplications will be avoided. 
Should this meet with favorable recep- 
tion it would be possible for the Bureau 
to become a clearing house where State 
records are combined to obtain figures 
for the country as a whole, and thus 
reveal the condition and trend of each 
important fishery throughout its entire 
range, which in some cases may cover 
our entire coastline. 

Exceptional cooperation in standard- 
izing the collection of fishery statistics 
has been obtained from the States on 
the Pacific Coast, those along the Great 
Lakes, and in the States of Virginia 
and Connecticut. Only partial surveys 
need be made in these States to collect 
the missing data not obtained by the 
States. In Alaska the Bureau obtains 
sworn statements from the operators 
concerning their activities. 


yrowr main tenis Ue statistical surveys 

are conducted by the Bureau. These 
are (1) the general canvass; (2) canvass 
of landings at several important fishing 
poris; (3) canvass of special fisheries; 
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and (4) canvasses of the industries 
marketing or manufacturing fishery 
products. 


The purpose of the general fishery 
canvass is to obtain figures on the catch 
of fishery products and its value as 
landed by the fisherman; the quantity 
or number of each kind of gear used: 
the locality of capture; the number of 
fishermen employed; the number of 
fishing boats; and the number of net 
tonnage of fishing and _ transporting 
vessels. 

Agents are permanently stationed at 
Boston and Gloucester, Mass., Portland, 
Me., and Seattle, Wash., and obtain sta- 
tistics on the daily landings of fish. 
Their duties include the col'ection of 
statistics on the quantity and value of 
fish landed each day by each fishing 
vessel of five net tons or over, informa- 
tion concerning data of departure and 
arrival of the vessel, grounds from 
which the fish were taken, and the gear 
used in their capture. These statistics 
are published monthly and are sum- 
marized each year in the annual bul- 
letins. 


_ In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of March 27, Mr. Fiedler will continue his discussion of the functions of the 
Division of Fishery Industries as they relate to statistical research. 





Protecting Forests from Fires 


Activities of Volunteer Firemen in Alabama 
By COL. PAGE S. BUNKER 


State Forester, State of Alabama 


VER 21,000 Alabama citizens engaged in 
fighting forest fires in Alabama during 
1930 without pay from the State. 

Every State, upon taking up the matter of 
developing timber production on its other- 
wise unused lands, must decide upon the 
system that will be followed in preventing 
and suppressing forest fires. These systems 
fall into two classes The first requires that 
the State treasury shall bear practically all 
of the cost through the employment of large 
numbers of paid workérs, In some States 
these amount to several hundred. 

The second system depends for its success 
chiefly upon arousing the mterest of the 
landowners themselves, securing their volun- 
tary cooperation and developing individual 
and community responsibility for the actual 
work of fire suppression. This system re- 
quires but a comparatively few regular em- 
ployes, whose principal duties are in devel- 


oping, stimulating and maintaining commu- 
nity efforts. 

The first system involves very large Statc 
appropriations, approximating in some of the 
States a million dollars a year. One very 
serious difficulty in its application is the fact 
that if people are paid to fight fires there 
will always be plenty of fires to fight. The 
second system, that of local responsibility and 
community action under the supervision of 
a limited number of forestry experts engaged 
by the State, costs far less, usually in the 
neighborhood of but 10 or 20 per cent of the 
first. 

As an example of the “State-do-it-all” sys- 
tem, one northern State spends for forestry 
purposes approXimately 13', cents per acre 
of forest land. Alabama follows the second 
system, spending less than one-fifth of 1 
cent per acre. This figure is far too low, 
however, and permits the extension of the 
supervisory work over only 60 per cent of the 
forest land area of the State. 
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Grading of Farm Products 
As Aid to Marketing + + «+ + 





Director of Bureau of Markets in Pennsyl- 
vania Shows How Federal and State Systems 
Benefit Both Buyer and Seller 





By GEORGE A. STUART 


Director, Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


INCE the establishment of the first offi- 
S cial grades by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it has been found 
that the use of uniform standards in every 
State from coast to coast, makes possible 
better relationships between buyer and seller, 
eliminates much of the waste in marketing 
and facilitates the financing of agricultural 
products. 
v 


The Federal Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has already issued grades to cover 
more than 70 farm products, including 50 
different fruits and vegetables ranging from 
artichokes to watermelons. There are also 
grades for dressed poultry, eggs, butter, milk, 
cheese, tobacco, hay, grains and many other 
products. Similarly, the containers for these 
products—boxes, crates, baskets, bottles— 
have certain definite standards which con- 
tribute to the classification of the product 
itself. 

Standard grades similar to the Federal 
classifications, have been adopted in Penn- 
sylvania to cover many of the principal farm 
commodities. The fruit growers have been 
especially progressive. Practically all the 
grapes, apples and peaches, packed for carlot 
shipment, now conform to the official United 
States grades. This practice has done much 
toward the establishment of the very com- 
mendable reputation which Pennsylvania 
now enjoys for shipping high quality fruit. 

The canning industry of Pennsylvania has 
also accepted the principles of grading to 
the extent that over 40,000,000 pounds of farm 
products were sold by Pennsylvania growers 
to canners on the basis of grades during 1930. 

Prior to 1924 there was no poultry stand- 
ardization work in the State. Beginning in 
March of that year a poultry standardization 
project was started, then known as “ac- 
credited hatchery work.” Following the ex- 
perimental work on 9,000 birds in 1924, the 
plan was carried on in a similar manner dur- 
ing 1925 with an increase to 20,000 birds. 


The next year brought the addition of a 
Supervised grade as well as an increase to 
50,000 birds. At this time it was found that 
many breeding flocks were ready to qualify 
for higher standards. The supervised grade 
was established to take the place of the cer- 
tified grade and a certified grade with higher 
standards was established. The new certified 
grade called for the close selection of females 
and the use of males from 200-egg dams. 
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With the new grade demanding the use of 
males from 200-egg dams, it was found es- 
sential to provide some means of producing 
these at home. The home record of perform- 
ance work was introduced to provide a 
method of producing the required males. 
Thirteen flocks totaling 2,200 birds were en- 


tered in this project in 1926. In addition, 
100,000 birds that were selected for supervised 
grade, 90 per cent of which were tested for 
pullorum disease. 

The following years brought a great in- 
crease in the breed improvement and dis- 
ease eradication work. By 1930 the selection 
work had increased to 266,400 birds and the 
R. O. P. to 8,950 birds in 22 flocks as com- 
pared to 11 flocks in 1929. 

The breed improvement and R. O. P. work 
has spread into new territory each year until 
now there are flocks and hatcheries located 
in 40 counties. The R. O. P. flocks cover a 
wide area and are in a position to furnish 


males from high record birds to outside 
flocks This breed improvernent has in- 
creased sales, as well as maintained an 


abundance of satisfied buyers. 


Although many serious attempts have been 
made to inaugurate an egg standardization 
program, very little progress has been made. 
At present, attention has been turned to two 
definite methods of standardization. The 
first deals with a retail egg law. 

The program in mind is similar to the re- 
tail egg law now operating very successfully 
in New York State. It is a plan whereby the 
producer and buyer are required to grade 
eggs according to a definite standard. This 
would be of great benefit to the producer 
selling in the State since the retail egg grades 
would be the same from one end of the 
State to the other. 
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In addition, there would occur a distinct 
price differential between the grades thus 
offering a decided incentive to grade toward 
the higher standards and give the careful 
producer a remuneration for his extra effort. 
The consumer could easily determine the 
difference between fresh eggs and cooking 
eggs by the difference in marking and the 
price. 

The second method of standardization now 
popular in some sections, but as yet not 
adopted in Pennsylvania, is the egg auction. 
The buyer, previously forced to drive from 
farm to farm to obtain the supply of eggs 
necessary to meet the needs of his customers, 
could purchase at one location at auction 
enough for his entire demand. Eggs could 
be graded and sold according to definite 
standards. 

With the failure of all previous methods to 
adopt a definite egg standardization pro- 
gram, the new methods mentioned may be 
the solution. For the success of any newly 
adopted method the producer, dealer and 
consumer must give their wholehearted sup- 
port. It has been definitely proven that 
standardization can be made successful to 
the degree that every one involved in the 
standardization commodity received their 
proportion of the benefits. 





Health Problems in the Schools 


Conditions in lowa Are Discussed by Educator 


By MISS AGNES SAMUELSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Iowa * 


tional Education Association, who has 

done outstanding work in the improve- 
ment of health conditions in the schools of 
Atlanta, Ga., is authority for the statement 
that to those who think at all, health is the 
most important subject in the entire curric- 
ulum; that the educational development of 
the entire country is more retarded by sick- 
ness than by possibly all other factors com- 
bined. 

He also declares that there are figures to 
show that from 15 to 20 per cent of all non- 
promotions or retardations in studies are 
caused by lack of proper health conditions; 
and that nowhere in all the history of the 
world is there greater opportunity for sav- 
ing money, for prolonging life, for producing 
clear thinking and educational advantages 
as there is in the health program. Obviously 
the school and the Nation lose more on ac- 
count of bad health and the terrible educa- 
tional waste due to illness than from many 
other causes. 

We Asked the inspectors 6f the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction to list for us 
the health problems in the schools which they 
had come into contact with this Winter. In 
addition to the physically handicapped chil- 
dren here are the several problems reported: 
Sanitation especially as related to disinfect- 
ants, fumigation, ventilation, schoolroom 
cleanliness, toilets and water supply; diet, 
underweight, teeth, rest, colds, exercise, facial 
eruptions and personal hygiene. These prob- 
lems fall into two groups: The one having to 
do with the school envirdnment; and the 
other, the pupils themselves. The one is a 
responsibility of the school authorities and 
the community; the other deals with atti- 
tudes and habits to be learned by the pupils 
through the direction of the home and the 
school. These are not all the elements of a 
complete health program but the commonly 
reported problems of today. Let us analyze 
them in more detail with a view of their im- 
mediate and ultimate solutions. 

One of the most frequent situations in- 
volving sanitation has to do with ventilation 
of the basement and toilets as well as the 
schoolrooms. More sunshine and fresh air 
are needed. Something is wrong when 35 
children in a schoolroom are restless and 
tired. That something is likely to be bad 
air. Window ventilation seems to be satis- 
factory if given proper attention. This is 
a daily problem especially in Winter months. 

The immediate thing that appears to come 
from these items most commonly observed 


. Willis A. Sutton, presfdent of the Na- 


this Winter is the constant need of attention, 


to cleanliness and sanitary conditions It 
the department inspectors are accomplishing 
nothing else, I am sure from reading their 
visitation reports that many schoolbuildings 
are being renovated, basements cleaned, 
toilet conditions improved, and general sani- 
tary conditions bettered. But there is an 
obvious need of expert attention to these 
items and their State supervision on a better 
basis than is now possible. 

The other phase of the school health prob- 





lem has to do with the defects of the indivi- 
dua! child and the safeguarding his healthy 
development. Such specific things as the 
school lunch, the diet, nourishment, care of 
teeth, need of rest, prevention of colds, and 
the cultivation of habits of cleanliness were 
listed as frequently calling for attention. 


What as to the ultimate solution or pro- 
gram of health needed in Iowa's schools? We 
quote Superintendent Sutton again in offer- 
ing three reeommendations. I shall call them 
the A B C’s of a program. 


The first one is the necessity of the annual 
medical and dental inspection of each child. 
If only this were done in school days, it would 
become a life rule of first importance. This 
is of course not alone a schooi obligation— 
the parents are involved. Regular dental and 
physical examinations by competent dentists 
and physicians are the A of the program we 
covert for every child in Iowa. 

The B of the program is remedial treat- 
ment. To follow up the examination by cor- 
recting the defects is of course too essential 
to need elaboration. This means that 
teachers must stimulate the right attitudes 
and cooperate with health agencies in bring- 
ing about results. But they can not do it 
all. There is a dire need of better support for 
public health nurses, .county health units, 
dental programs, and Tuberculosis Associa- 
tions and Boards of Health and the working 
interests of every, citizen in the problem. 


The C is prevention. This is again not 
the task for the school alone. It begins too 
far back and extends too far beyond its in- 
fluence. But the school has an inescapable 
part to play. If it could concentrate harder 
upon diet, to the end that children be en- 
couraged to eat proper foods, to eat break- 
fast, upon exercise and care of the body and 
upon rest and sleep and upon recreation, no 
doubt the health and efficiency of many 
pupils would be improved. 

One of the most pressing needs of today is 
more sleep; we aS a Nation need a crusade 
of sleep and rest. Such developments of 
modern civilization as jazz, radio, bright 
lights, late hours, have turned night into 
day and children as well as adults conse- 
quently do not rest enough. There should 
be more responsibility taken for grade and 
high school students by some one in the mat- 
ter of adequate relaxation through sleep. 
Recreation should supplement work; recrea- 
tion is to the mental, emotional and spiritual 
restoration what sleep and rest are to phy- 
sical restoration. 


Examination, remedial work, and preven- 
tion are the A B C's of our health program. 
How shall we arrive? Obviously,’ if the 
school health program included in the ch.il- 
dren’s charter adopted at the White House 
Conference is to become anything like a 
reality here in this State we need to do more 
than is being done. We need to have better 
facilities for correcting the immediate needs 
and for inaugurating the more ultimate es- 
sentials of a’ complete program. 





